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Strong RRs are key to Russia’s power bid 


First Hand 
Report 


...What | saw in the USSR — p. 13, 


60 cents A Simmons-Boardman TIME SAVER Publication 








outlasts ALL other 


6G MAYOR REASONS WHY 
LEADING REFRIGERATOR 
CAR LINES SPECIFY 
Streamlite HAIRINSUL 


1. LOW CONDUCTIVITY. Thoroughly washed 
and sterilized, all-hair heat barrier. Rated con- 
ductivity—.25 btu per square foot, per hour, per 
degree F., per inch thick. 


. LIGHT WEIGHT. Advanced processing meth- 
ods reduce weight of Streamlite Hairinsul by 
40%. 

. PERMANENT. Does not disintegrate when 
wet, resists absorption. Will not shake down, is 
fire-resistant and odorless. 

. EASY TO INSTALL. Blankets may be applied 
to car wall in one piece, from sill to plate and 
from one side door to the other. Self-supporting 
in wall sections between fasteners. 

- COMPLETE RANGE. Streamlite Hairinsul is 
available 4” to 4” thick, up to 127” wide. Stitched 
on 5” or 10” centers between two layers of rein- 
forced asphalt laminated paper. Other specified 
coverings are available. 

. HIGH SALVAGE VALUE. The all-hair con- 
tent does not deteriorate with age; therefore 
has high salvage value. No other type of insula- 
tion offers a comparable saving. 





insulating materials 


No matter how long the haul, no matter 
how hazardous the travel conditions, 
refrigerator cars protected by Streamlite 
HAIRINSUL deliver their perishables safely. 


Once Streamlite HAIRINSUL is installed, 
there are no maintenance problems. 
Streamlite HAIRINSUL is a one-time 
investment that actually outlasts the life 
of the car. 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 
Merchandise Mart ¢ Chicago 54, lilinois 








See 


SETS THE STANDARD BY WHICH ALL OTHER REFRIGERATOR CAR INSULATIONS ARE JUDGED 














If Railroads did not 
exist—the U.S. would 


have to invent them! 


UPPOSE that everybody in the United 
States were to learn for the first time 
about a marvelous method of trans- 
portation called a railroad. 

The idea would be sensational. 


High-speed tractors running on steel rails 
laid on privately-owned rights-of-way, ‘with 
minimum curves and grades, would be ca- 
pable of pulling long processions of trailers 
full of merchandise. Imagine! 


Trains of trailers would be kept rolling 
day in and day out until they reached their 
destinations. They would be shuttled into 
and out of vast marshaling yards, where the 
trailers would be grouped in the right com- 
binations. Of all things! 

Everything connected with the procedure, 
moreover, would be subject to taxation. It 
would be expected to pay for itself. What a 
switch that would be! 

The high-speed tractors on their twin rib- 
bons of steel could even haul human beings, 
in addition to freight. If necessary, the 
human beings could be bedded down and 
hauled from one place to another in special 
cars with comfortable seats and all the 
comforts of home. 

It would be an absolutely revolutionary 
idea — railroading. Provided it had just been 
invented, that is. 

All the progressives and the folks who try 
to lend a helping hand to get new ideas off 
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the ground would be 100 per cent for it. 


All the politicians and 
would be 100 per cent for it. 


administrators 


As for the militarists and hard-headed 
security planners, they would be 150 per 
cent for it, because it would represent a mode 
of transportation more dependable for long- 
haul movement of heavy cargo than anything 
ever dreamed of heretofore. 


The whole country would welcome the 
useful stranger with open arms and be alert 
for opportunities to give it a boost. 


Cities and counties would tumble over one 
another to build things for it and to make 
free land available for its terminals. 


Politicians would get into higher mathe- 
matics to subsidize it with financial gimmicks. 

Nothing would be too good for the rail- 
roads if the idea of transporting things on 
steel rails were brand new. 


All railroads want is a chance to be as 
good as they know how to be if they are 
unshackled — set free from regulations that 
were designed to curb them when they were 
new and threatening to abuse a monopoly in 
high-speed, straight-line transportation. 


Railroads should be born again. 

That is what would have to happen if 
they went out of existence. 

If they did not exist, the United States 
would have to invent them. .. . 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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One man 


controls an entire railroad 


with this new traffic control center 


Here’s the latest in railroad traffic control: 
it’s Union Switch & Signal’s new minia- 
ture Traffic Control Center. It puts control 
of an entire railroad at arms reach. And 
this new control center can be applied to 
all types of interlockings, as well as to 
CTC: it can be used with any existing 
control system. This new control center 
can multiply efficiency and save valuable 
space. 

It’s smaller. The photo shows a basic 
unit; it’s only 48” by 8’11”. Yet, it'll do 
the job of a conventional panel 35’ long! 


It’s simpler. Control levers and buttons 
are no longer on the frontplate; they are 
now concentrated in a console right in 
front of the dispatcher. He can work faster. 
He can work more accurately. 

It’s more versatile. A basic miniature 
panel can easily be expanded, horizontally 
or vertically, at any time. And any size 
control center can be*built up of identical, 
modular plug-connected units. 

The benefits of CTC are well known; 
this new control center multiplies these 
benefits. Let us give you full details. 
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Senate OK’s amended Smathers bill 


Construction-reserve provision dropped in final version. Ap- 
proved measure also dilutes section authorizing ICC to override 
state commissions in service abandonments. House committee 
favorably reports similar bill. 


What's ahead for Seaway ports? 


The question of St. Lawrence Seaway tolls is rapidly coming 
to a head. Target date for a decision is July 1, and port officials 
along the Great Lakes are stepping up their expansion and build- 
ing programs. Here’s a quick rundown of work in progress. 


RR accounting: Men and machines 


The accountant of the past recorded a railroad’s business history. 
Today, with the help of electronic computers, the railroad ac- 
countant is fulfilling a new function—in planning for the future. 


Contour cars custom-built for collapsible containers 


A new kind of specialized freight car is making its debut. It 
carries a cargo that looks much like giant, inflated balloons. 
The “balloons,” collapsible rubber containers, are being used to 
haul Bakelite powdered or granulated plastics. 








First Hand Report: 


What | Saw in the USSR 


“One reason for the strength of evil that is the Soviet Union is 
her shrewd, ruthless and cunning dictator-stress upon the impor- 
tance of railroads,” says Senator George A Smathers. At the 
time Senator Smathers made that remark, Railway Age Publisher 
Lewis was behind the Iron Curtain, observing the situation first 
hand. Here is the report: 


Russia is going all out to win 
‘| say Russia could be the dominant nation in 20 years’ 


Russia’s RRs are behind ours, but they’re catching up in 
giant strides 


Russia ‘out-freights’ U.S. railroads 
The Action Page: Strong railroads—strong nation! 


NEXT WEEK—Railway Age will feature a_ picture 
story on Publisher Lewis’ trip over the Russian railroads. 





Now you can get UP T0 21,000 LBS. G.V.W. in a 





dollar-saving series 50H or 60H Chevrolet truck! 





Chevrolet's husky medium-duty trucks 
are ready to bring their special brand 

of saving to more jobs and bigger 

jobs than ever before! Special equipment 
is now available to boost them into 

the 27,000-/b. G.V.W. class! 


If your trucks run in the medium-duty range, 
you'll want to get acquainted with Chevrolet’s 
new Series 50 and 60 ““H”’ models. These trucks 
are moderately priced like middleweights . . . but 
they’re equipped to work like heavyweights! 
They’re rated for profitable, big-tonnage hauling 
with G.V.W.’s that go up to 21,000 lbs. They’ll 
do many jobs that used to call for bigger and 
costlier trucks, thanks to a lineup of heavy-duty 
components that includes: 16,000-lb. rear axle, 
7,000-lb. front axle, 914” Hydrovac power brakes, 
high-capacity springs and big Taskmaster V8. 
The new Chevrolet ““H’”’ models do more work for 
the money; see ’em at your Chevrolet dealer’s! 


Money-saving middleweight power 


The right power for your medium-duty job! 150- 
h.p. Jobmaster 6, famous for its economy and 
lasting qualities, is standard in Series 60 models. 
Big 160-h.p. Taskmaster V8 is standard in Series 
50, 50H, and 60H models. 


Built-to-last middleweight chassis 


Big parallel-design frames, rear axles with solid 
single-unit design, durable disc wheels—tough 
components for your tough jobs, in Chevrolet 
medium-duty trucks at your dealer’s now! 
‘ . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Ezra CHEVROLET TASK-FORCE TRUCKS 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, four months 


Peer errr $2,983,507,940 

Og AE to 3,464,282,646 
Operating expenses, four months 

a re . .$2,483,864,167 

ee ee eee 2,714,611,018 
Taxes, four months 

BAAS AA ees $280,142,026 

SAS Ser oe 364,266,686 
Net railway operating income, four months 

oR er me $121,538,875 

Lge eee 295,635,763 


Net income estimated, four months 


ME cerilareivicn 0's din tiboare/e $48,000,000 

SPE ke tergesiddecxss aaeeeueeo 
Average price 20 railroad stocks 

Te. re 76.95 

PGT TTE NOU vss cuees 90.72 
Carloadings revenue freight 

Twenty-two weeks, 1958 11,809,269 

Twenty-two weeks, 1957 14,881,300 


Average daily freight car surplus 


Wk. ended June 7, 1958 105,758 
Wk. ended June 8, 1957 25,151 
Average daily freight car shortage 
Wk. ended June 7, 1958 240 
Wk. ended June 8, 1957 845 
Freight cars on order 
April 1, 1958 38,027 
April 1, 1957 ......... 107,708 
Freight cars delivered 
Three months, 1958 .... 18,441 
Three months, 1957 .... 26,359 
e 
Advertising Sales Department 


Duane C. Salisbury —vice-president, director of soles 


New York 7, N. Y., 30 Church st., WOrth 4.3060 
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Subscription to railroad employees only in 
U.S. possessions, Canada and Mexico, $4 
one year, $6 two years, payable in ad- 
vance and postage paid. To railroad em- 
ployees elsewhere in the western hemis- 
phere, $10 a year, in other countries, $15 
a year. Single copies 60¢, except special 
issues. Concerning subscriptions write 
R. C. Van Ness, Circulation Director, 30 
Church st., New York 7. 
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And members of the AAR’s Purchases & Stores Division practice 
what they preach. The Division’s recent annual meeting was the 
shortest in its history. 





RE I MU I ON cco reciscdnccococccnscccoueveeessaccsscstencdaasen 


Kansas City Southern has overhauled its passenger fares on a 
systemwide basis. As of July 1, KCS sleeping car passengers will 
pay coach rates—plus the Pullman charge for the space they oc- 
cupy. It means a fare reduction of around 29 per cent for Pullman 
travelers. 


Short and Significant 





Pipelines along the Wabash? 


Could be. Watch for an announcement—perhaps this week—that 
the road has received favorable comment from pipeline companies 
on an offer to lease space along its tracks for new pipeline con- 
struction. The Wabash has no takers yet, and doesn’t intend to go 
into the pipeline business itself. 


Union Pacific's first big turbine . . . 


Due 


The 


was scheduled to be completed at GE’s plant at Erie, Pa., last 
week. UP will display one of its 8500-hp units at Chicago, Omaha, 
Salt Lake City and Los Angeles in August. 


to ‘present economic conditions’ . . . 


the Railway Supply Manufacturers Association has cancelled an 
Exhibit Convention originally scheduled for June 1959 in Atlantic 
City, N. J. Instead, a similar convention has been scheduled for 


1961. 


cargo unit concept... 


took a step forward when ACF Industries, Inc., American Car & 
Foundry Division, displayed a 17-foot refrigerated cargo unit 
adaptable to movement by truck, rail, or ship at the National 
Materials Handling Exposition. Said ACF Vice President Charles 
F. Venrick: “The time is ripe for full utilization of the cargo 
unit concept, but it will be achieved only when all transportation 
media agree on standardization.” 


CNR’s latest freight train speed-up. . . 


has cut up to 28 hours off schedules between the Atlantic 
provinces and other parts of Canada and the U. S. Example: 
fast freight No. 406 from Toronto now reaches Halifax 24 hours 
earlier than the old schedule and St. John 28 hours earlier. 


State aid for the New Haven . 


will be considered by a five-member legislative committee ap- 
pointed by Raymond S. Thatcher, chairman of Connecticut’s 
Commission on Inter-Governmental Cooperation. 




















United States Steel Export Company 


United States Steel Corporation — Pittsburgh 
Columbia-Geneva Steel — San Francisco s 
Tennessee Coal & tron - Fairfield, Alabama United States Steel 
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Senate OK’s Amended Smathers Bill 


Changes knock out construction-reserve section and water down provi- 
sions giving the ICC power to override state commissions to permit 


abandonments 


The proposed Transportation Act of 
1958 passed the Senate last week without 
provisions for income-tax relief to permit 
carriers to accumulate construction-reserve 
funds. Other amendments adopted during 
the floor debate curtail the authority 
which the ICC would get to permit aban- 
donments of unprofitable intrastate serv- 
ices. 

The bill now goes to the House where 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has been considering similar 
proposals in a series of executive sessions. 

The committee on June 12 voted to re- 
port to the House an amended version of 
a bill, H.R.12832 which was introduced 
recently by its chairman, Rep. Harris of 
Arkansas. The bill has a rate-freedom sec- 
tion like that of the Senate bill, and provi- 
sions giving the ICC power to override 
state commissions on service abandonments 
which are also similar to those of the 
Smathers bill. 

It would go further, however, and direct 
the ICC to make a study of the passenger 
train deficit problem in cooperation with 
state commissions. The bill has no pro- 
vision like the Senate proposal to give the 
ICC additional power over intrastate rates. 

It has loan guaranty provisions and agri- 
cultural exemption provisions which differ 
from those of the Smathers bill. And it 
has private carrier definition provisions 
like those of the Senate-approved measure. 

As passed by the Senate, after a day- 
long debate but without a record vote, the 
Smathers bill still contains these provisions: 

1. The rate-freedom section. This would 
tell the ICC that “rates of a carrier shall 
not be held to a particular level to protect 
the traffic of any other mode of transpor- 
tation, giving due consideration to the ob- 
jectives of the National Transportation 
Policy.” 

2. The loan-guaranty arrangements. 
These would authorize federal-government 
guaranty of loans “to finance or refinance 
the acquisition or construction of equip- 
ment or additions and betterments ... . 
for operating expenses, working capital, 
and interest on existing obligations.” 

3. The curtailment of part IIs agricul- 
tural exemptions. This would freeze the 
exemptions as presently determined by the 
ICC and courts, except for a roll-back 
which would bring the trucking of frozen 
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fruits and vegetables under regulation. 

4. The sharpened definition of private 
carriage. This is designed to curtail buy- 
and-sell operations and other schemes for 
performing for-hire services under the 
guise of private carriage. 

5. The increased ICC power to override 
state commissions in intrastate rate cases. 
This would expedite the bringing of intra- 
state rates into line with interstate adjust- 
ments. It would also offset the U.S. Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the Milwaukee 
commuter-fare case (RA, Jan. 27, p.42). 
The Court held, in effect, that rates on 
part of an intrastate operation cannot be 
condemned unless it can be shown that 
the intrastate operation as a whole is an 
undue burden on interstate commerce. 


of unprofitable intrastate rail services. 


6. The new ICC power over intrastate 
service abandonments, as watered down by 
the amendments mentioned above. One of 
those amendments would leave the state 
commission with exclusive jurisdiction over 
strictly intrastate trains, i.e., trains which 
begin and end their runs within the same 
state. Another would confine the ICC’s 
overriding power to train-service abandon- 
ments, i.e., it struck out all references to 
intrastate operations of “ferry, station, 
depot or other facility.” Seemingly, what’s 
left would be power for the ICC to au- 
thorize abandonment of intrastate services 
which are offered on interstate trains. 

These amendments were offered, in turn, 
by Senators Russell of Georgia and Neu- 
berger of Oregon. They were accepted by 





‘Get Back to Work, Senator Warns 


“If Congress in this session offers legis- 
lation to help the transportation industry,” 
then it will be up to the railroads to “get 
back to work and stop complaining.” 
Senator George A. Smathers gave this ad- 


SENATOR SMATHERS 


“A constant railroad crisis will become a bore. . . .” 


vice to the railroad industry in a message 
to the Railroad Public Relations Associa- 
tion at its June 5-7 annual meeting at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

“To the public, the railroads are a ‘sick’ 
industry,” said the Senator. “They need 
help. But no one wants an invalid around 
the house forever. A constant railroad 
crisis will soon become a bore. You're 
going to be called on to show that the 
railroads aren’t a quaint 19th century 
industry making a game effort to stay 
alive in an era of atomic energy and space 
travel. You will have to tell of an industry 
which is willing to experiment, to cast off 
the outmoded way of doing things. 

“You're going to have to tell of an 
industry which is united in its thinking. 
There is a greater need of statesmanship 
in this industry than in any other that 
comes to my mind. I have no doubt that 
leadership and unity will be forthcoming. 
This is the dream assignment for public 
relations men.” 

Prior to the present railroad crisis—for 
which the Senator and his associates are 
progressing their legislative program— 
people had an opinion of the railroads 
‘about as up-to-date as a celluloid collar,” 
said the Senator. Railroad people permit- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Senator Smathers of Florida, who was in 
charge of the bill on the floor. Mr. 
Smathers is chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee’s surface transporta- 
tion subcommittee which sponsored the 
bill after its investigation of the “deter- 
iorating railroad situation.” 

As to the Russell amendment, Senator 
Smathers suggested it after the Georgian 
had filed a motion to strike out the whole 
section relating to ICC power over intra- 
state services. With adoption of the com- 
promise proposal, this motion was with- 
drawn. 

Meanwhile, the Senate voted down an- 
other proposed amendment to the same 
section which was offered by Senator Javits 
of New York. As Mr. Javits explained its 
purpose, the defeated amendment would 
have made clear that the bill’s intrastate 
service provisions did not prescribe the 
criterion” but only “a criterion” whereby 
the ICC was to judge abandonments. 

Another defeated amendment was a 
proposal by Senator Beall of Maryland to 


leave the trucking of frozen fruits and 
vegetables on the exempt-agricultural- 
products list. 

The motion which struck out the con- 
struction-reserve provisions was made by 
Senator Williams of Delaware. He raised 
a jurisdictional point, claiming that the 
matter should have been referred to the 
Committee on Finance which handles 
income-tax matters. In announcing that he 
would not oppose the motion, Senator 
Smathers said it had become obvious that 
the matter was an issue which might run 
the bill into a “dead end.” 

Meanwhile, Senator Williams said he 
would bring the struck-out provisions to 
the attention of the Finance Committee 
(of which he is a member) so that they 
might be considered for inclusion in pend- 
ing tax legislation. Senator Smathers is 
also a member of the Finance Committee. 

Speeches in favor of the bill were made 
by Senator Smathers and other members 
of the surface transportation subcommit- 
tee, including Senators Schoeppel of 





Watching Washington with ater raf 


e LEGISLATIVE HISTORY of the proposed Transportation Act of 
1958’s rate-freedom provision reflects some varying points of view. The his- 
tory thus far is in records of Congress’ Interstate Commerce Committees. It 
shows that the Association of American Railroads sees the provision as 
something to restrict the Interstate Commerce Commission’s fair-share-of-the- 
traffic approach to competitive rate cases. It would “clearly permit the forces 
of competition to play a stronger part in rate-making than heretofore,” AAR 
says. 


AS TRUCKERS READ the provision, they are not opposed to it. Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations thinks it would write into statutory form the 
present policy of the commission. American Waterways Operators is more 
cautious. It wants the commission to state now what the “probable interpreta- 
tion” would be. 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE’S idea is to encourage competition in 
transportation by allowing each form an opportunity to make rates reflect- 
ing its inherent advantages. That’s what the committee said in its report to 
the Senate. The report further interpreted the provision as one under which 
“the principal emphasis, but not the exclusive emphasis,” in competitive rate 
cases, will be on conditions surrounding movement of traffic by the mode to 
which rates in issue would apply. 


@ EMPLOYEE CASUALTY RATES for 1957 are finally being com- 
piled by the ICC’s Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics. They 
should be available for inspection at the bureau’s office before the end of this 
month. They will seem low. That may or may not mean a good record by 
past standards. While the figures will be on the usual casualties-per-million- 
man-hours basis, they won’t be comparable with those for previous years. 


NEW REPORTING PLAN is responsible for that. Accidents to employees 
are now reportable only if they occur in connection with train operation or 
directly related work. Casualties to other railroaders, such as general office 
employees, for example, are out. The new plan became effective January 1, 


1957. 
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Kansas and Lausche of Ohio. Also, by 
other members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, including Senators 
Bricker of Ohio and Potter of Michigan; 
and by the Senate’s Republican whip, 
Senator Dirksen of Illinois. There was no 
speech in opposition to the bill, and no 
roll-call vote or quorum call. 

Meanwhile, the Senate Committee on 
Rules approved the resolution, S.Res. 303, 
which provides for the comprehensive 
transportation study recommended by the 
Smathers subcommittee. The study will 
be made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee and it will cover such matters as 
government aids to transportation, con- 
solidations, railroad passenger service 
necessary for the public interest and na- 
tional defense, and the ICC’s administra- 
tion of the long-and-short-haul clause of 
the Interstate Commerce Act’s Section 4. 

The resolution, which requires Senate 
approval, would provide $100,000 for the 
study and call for a report not Jater than 
January 31, 1959. Chairman Magnuson 
of the Interstate Commerce Committee 
advised the Rules Committee that $100,- 
000 would be enough to initiate the study, 
but “substantial additional money will be 
needed to continue and finish it.” 


Stronger AAR? 


Short Line Officer Cites 
Need for Railroad Unity 


A short line traffic officer wants to see 
the Association of American Railroads 
strengthened to promote truly unified ac- 
tion in the industry. 

Arthur J. Miller, vice-president—sales 
of the Toledo, Peoria & Western, said the 
AAR “seems to hold forth on a cloud 
high above the yards and tracks below. . . 
The question is: could not the AAR be 
brought from its position above down to 
the battlefield where it would assume the 
duties of chief, not only of staff, but of 
operations?” 

Mr. Miller told the American Short Line 
Railroad Association that his remarks 
were not intended as criticism of the AAR 
itself. But “the AAR can do no more 
than its member lines permit it to do. 
And its method of operation is dictated 
by member lines.” 

TP&W’s vice-president cited two fields 
where a stronger AAR could give the 
industry a needed boost toward unity: 

@ Terminal operations—particularly in 
the area of reducing terminal delays. 

@ Traffic and operations procedures— 
“Under complete unity of thought the 
AAR could be utilized for such a pur- 
pose at a lower cost and with greater 
results than any outside staff of con- 
sultants.” 

This idea of unity, Mr. Miller pointed 
out, “includes a willingness to join with 
others even when precedent and former 
prerogatives must be sacrificed. In the 
case of the railroads, it would mean a 

(Continued on page 13) 
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One of General Stee/'’s battery of giant milling a 
machines for performing multiple precision From concept to casting, General Steel offers railroads and general 

industry a unique blending of creative design, massive molding, and 
precision machining. At no other company can industry find such a 
combination of facilities and experienced craftsmen for designing, 


machining operations on truck castings. 


producing and machining one-piece steel castings. 


General Steel’s one-piece castings provide tremendous strength at 
minimum weight, with proved durability and lowest maintenance. Their 
performance is written in the records of users throughout the world. 


One-piece cast stee/ truck frame for 6-whee/ 3-motor Diese/ 
locomotive truck. Three-point /oading design, proved in 
service, provides better distribution of locomotive weight, 





affords greater accessibility to motors 


_sot? Te PROCa,, 
+ 


GENERAL STEBL CASTINGS Po | 


MEMBER ‘ 
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LENKURT CARRIER TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 

Type 22 A 

An FM carrier telegraph sys 

tem using frequency shift key 

ing. Minimizes “‘cross-fire’’, 

Type 33 A CARRIER noise and static. Up to 18 full- 

A low frequency, one-to-three or half-duplex channels” on 

channel, stackable carrier sys- TELEGRAPH one voice circuit 

tem. Primarily for short or 

medium haul circuits, SYSTEMS Type 24 C 

An economical AM carrier us 
Type 45 A ing on-off keying. Provides 18 
A miniaturized, 12-channel, high-quality channels. 

FOR high frequency carrier. Econ- 


OPEN-WIRE 





LENKURT 


omical enough for short haul 
good enough for long haul 


LINES nes Type 440/444 


Type 45 C Carrier signaling equipment 
LENKURT for telemetering, dial signal 
ing, remote control, supervi 

TELEMETERING sion or alarm functions 





A miniaturized, 16-channel 

system. Stackable in 4 chan- 

nel groups, each with its own 

common and channel equip- 

ment. Available cetame: CA. ee ee eee Type 51 8B 

CB, CC, and CD. CONTROL Remote control, supervision 
and alarm system for handling 

SYSTEMS large numbers of functions 
over very few signaling cir 
cuits 





Panhandle FM Carrier— 


FOR Extends the economies of car- 





SUBSCRIBER rier to subscriber lines. Add 
up to 100 subscribers without 


LINES additional wire construction Type 5090 B 
with this 10-channel system Boosts signal-to-noise ratio as 
COMPANDOR much as 22db. Saves circuits 
otherwise unsuitable because 
of excessive line noise or cross 


talk 





Type 33 B/C 
Providing 1 to 24 channels for 
low capacity radio systems. 








Type 45 BX 


A miniaturized system pro 
viding up to 240 channels for 
transmission over radio cir 
cuits. Interconnectible with RADIO SYSTEMS MICROTEL Type 74 A 


other 45-class systems 


FOR RADIO 


A wide-band FM microwave 
system providing up to 240 
channels in the 6000 m« 
region, 





Type 45 BN 

A miniaturized 24-channel 
FOR CABLE system for cable circuits. In 

terconnects with other sys 

tems of the 45-class, 








For complete details on any of these Lenkurt systems or products write: 


Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, Northlake, Illinois. Offices in principal cities. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


Northloke, Illinois 


Subsidiary of GENERAL TELEPHONE 
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(continued from page 10) 

willingness to accept and cooperate with 
a central organization with expanded 
powers the railroads themselves have set 
up—an organization that would have to 
operate in fields of inquiry absolutely 
independently of any one railroad or 
group of railroads.” 

Every railroad, he said, has tried to 
reduce terminal delays. According to Mr. 
Miller, most of the reasons for their lack 
of success can be traced to human re- 
lations—resistance to change on the part 
of railroad personnel; the “human failing 
of favoring old friends and making things 
a little hot for those who have shown a 
tendency to disagree with us in the past;” 
the tendency at times to cover up one’s 
own mistakes and continue them rather 
than admit error; and, finally, the natural 
pride of most men in the job they are 
doing (which they consider the best that 
can be done)—or, even if they know 
that a job is being done poorly, their 
defiance toward efforts to change or to 
improve it. 

Thus, Mr. Miller declared, “efforts at 
improvements from within are often 
stifled. Given the power, the AAR could 
organize something such as a ‘Terminal 
Squad’ of experienced and qualified op- 
erating men whose function would be to 
study thoroughly trouble spots and make 
recommendations to management.” 

He described the shortcomings of two 
common approaches to an_ individual 
road’s problems: 

@ Solution from within—Human fail- 
ings show up; those who are attempting 
to make the study and review are too 
close to the work they are performing to 
be able to view it objectively. 

@ Solution by consultant—This meth- 
od, Mr. Miller commented, has been ap- 
plied to business generally, with beneficial 
results. Many railroads in the past few 
years have also taken the plunge, “have 
spent vast sums of money to have their 
organizations psychoanalyzed and over- 
hauled by management consultants . . 
these overhauls in many instances seem 
to have provided indifferent results. Rail- 
road procedures, in the fields of traffic 
and operations particularly, cannot be re- 
viewed and adjusted satisfactorily by teams 
of young college graduates. Nothing but 
experience will suffice to discover and 
correct mistakes which have grown up 
with the years. . .” 

Mr. Miller denied that appearing be- 
fore an ASLRA meeting to advocate 
strengthening the AAR involves contra- 
dictory thought. 

“We realize and admit that as the big 
railroads go, so go we,” he said. “If in 
this crucial time they fail, all of us will 
be affected. There are individual mem- 
bers of the AAR, one of whose aims in 
life is the elimination of the short lines 
. . . [but] the short-line haters are in the 
minority and in the interest of the rail- 
roads as a whole, and the unity we prac- 
tice among ourselves and preach for our 
rich relations, we can advocate their 
greater unity for the good of all.” 
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Russia Is 
going all out 


toWIN ... 


WITH STRONGER 
RRs AS A MAJOR 
WEAPON 


"i was there... 


here’s what I saw” 
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A RAILROADER LOOKS AT RUSSIA 


‘| say Russia COULD be the 


w Russia has a single economic plan... 


My trip through Russia included nearly 
9,000 miles of travel within its borders, 
more than 5,600 miles by rail, and 3,200 
by air. Because an American is condi- 
tioned to think of a nation bristling with 
arms—tanks on the streets and guns on 
the squares—utter absence of warlike gear 
stands out. 

Do the Russians want a “hot war?” I 
don’t know what may be in the back of 
Khrushchev’s mind. The purpose of my 
19-day trip was to make observations on 
Russia’s railways, not its politics. 


But I watched school children parading 
through the streets of Irkutsk, Siberia, with 
bird boxes and banners proclaiming “The 
birds are our friends.” In Kiev, capital of 
the Ukraine, I saw children headed for the 
park to plant seedling trees. And the 
adults? They’re busy building! Not the 
kind of thing you’d do if you expected a 
rain of missiles from space. The erecting 
cranes used in the construction of multi- 
floored apartments rise above Moscow like 
the oil cranes in Texas. 

The scene is the same in Omsk, in 


Viborg, in Odessa—wherever there are 
towns. They seem headed for one goal- 
adequate housing for all, soon. It’s part 
of a program that, ostensibly, takes 
precedence over all else. To support these 
urban developments is a nationwide power 
program, to electrify all Russia. Gigantic 
power plants, mostly hydro, are in various 
stages of construction wherever you go. 
This is part one of a plan to make the 
Soviet Union economically dominant, to 
achieve greater world power without war 
than could possibly be achieved with it. 


w Russia's people have the will to contribute to the plan... 


On my second day inside Russia, I met 
my first citizen who expressed unhappi- 
ness with the socialist system. In the next 
17 days I was to meet none. 

U.S. opinion leaders do a national dis- 
favor, it seems to me, when they foster 
the notion there are strong undercurrents 
or widespread dissatisfaction within the 
USSR. If they’re there, they are mighty 
hard to find. Everybody I saw had his 
shoulder to the wheel. Men and women 
work side by side in jobs of all kinds. 


w Russia is using its 


To support and supply the enormous 
housing program, to build power plants 
and systems of distribution, to provide 
water and sanitation, to pave the streets, 
to achieve consumer plenty—adequate 
transportation is a prime requirement. The 
USSR looks to its railroads. Even east of 
the Urals I watched freight trains go by 
in an incessant parade, twenty-four hours 
a day, one behind the other! Predominant 
commodity is coal for industry. A close 
second is building materials. Carload after 
carload of lumber, fabricated steel, bricks 
and stone. Machinery for construction— 
and farming—trucks for local transport. 
Freight moves in density, even in far 
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In 19 days I saw exactly one beggar. 
“That is because,” my interpreter ex- 
plained, “we have no respect for those 
who won't work. We won't support them. 
Unemployment isn’t unlawful, it’s just un- 
popular.” The people have been sold on 
the idea that fulfillment of the national 
goals will achieve for them greater pro- 
duction of consumer goods, and an ever 
increasing standard of living. Unanimity 
of purpose—a common goal and the will 
to contribute toward it—is part two of 


away Siberia, unmatched on the main 
lines of America. 

Why does Russia look to its RRs? Be- 
cause it has a single national economic 
plan. Proper weight is given to the most 
efficient carrier for each job. Russia came 
out of World War II with little transpor- 
tation plant at all. War had wrecked what 
they had. They could have turned their 
efforts to construction of a super-highway 
network. Concrete is more readily avail- 
able than steel. The land is flat and high- 
way construction easy. They manufacture 
excellent internal combustion engines and 
good heavy duty trucks. But this produc- 
tion has been directed toward construction 


the Soviet’s pattern for its advancement. 
They endure hardship in employment that 
would be unthinkable here. 

But if they are unhappy you can't de- 
tect it. 

They are better housed, better fed and 
better clothed than most of them prob- 
ably have ever been before. I was on my 
own much of the time and travelled with- 
out restriction, by public transport. 
Throughout several cities I saw no poverty. 
no squalor. 


railroads to serve the plan... 


and farm machinery and trucks for local 
hauls. 

The great national transportation de- 
mands are being met by construction of 
new railway lines, double-tracking exist- 
ing lines, extensive electrification, diesel- 
ization, new freight and passenger equip- 
ment and modern signaling and com- 
munications. Limited capital, scarce ma- 
terials and precious manhours have high 
priority for the railway buildup. Russia’s 
railroads reinforce its internal strength. 

A single economic plan, the will of the 
people, and the plant with which to do 
it, 1 am convinced, is the Soviet’s formula 
for dominance, without war. 
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ominant nation in 20 years 


POWER: new hydro- 
plant at Irkutsk, 
Siberia, is one of 
many nearing com- 
pletion. Capacity, 
660,000 kwh, is 
dwarfed by some 
even newer ones. 
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PEOPLE: workers 
pour into Moscow 
at one of the city’s 
nine railway term- 
inals. Rush hour is 
just like Randolph 
street, Chicago, or 
any other U.S. com- 
muter depot. 
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TRANSPORT: ca- 
pacity of rail lines 
is doubled to handle 
burgeoning _ trans- 
port load. Mechan- 
a; ization makes _ the 


“A pagal S oye job fast, efficient. 
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For nearly 50 years Daimler-Benz A.G 
has been producing diesel engines for every purpose 
ry, shipping and transport. Mercedes-Benz diesel engines 
ed the world over for their economy and endurance 


For further information please contact 
Daimler-Benz A.G. Stuttgart, Germany 
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Why 
Ladish Malting Co. 
Requests Malt Cars 
Relined With 


ADM 
Freight Liner 810 


* Ladish Malting Co., one of the nation’s largest 
maltsters, ships bulk malt to leading brewers across 
the country. The malt goes straight from the box cars 
to the brew kettles. That’s why their cars must be of 
the very highest grade. 


After years of experimenting with various methods 
of relining car interiors, Ladish now requests that 
railroads furnish boxcars relined with ADM Freight 
Liner 810. The plastic and fiberglass used in Freight 
Liner furnishes a tight, sanitary, smooth interior 
which assures arrival of the malt in perfect condition 
at the brewery. 


The Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, which 
furnishes the cars Ladish needs each day, uses Freight 
Liner for sidewall and end patching, and for resurfac- 
ing stained floors. A special, inexpensive spray gun is 
connected to the cleaning track’s compressed air line. 
The areas to be repaired are sprayed with Freight 
Liner 810 from a one gallon can. Then fiberglass cloth 
is applied, followed by a final coat of the plastic. Re- 
lining is simple, inexpensive, and can be done year 
around. 


Ladish. likes the consistently satisfactory results 
which the ADM Freight Liner System produces, and 
even keeps a supply of the material at their plant for 
supplemental repairs and touch up jobs. 
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a, Corners are easy to repair with Freight Liner 810. It dries in 
minutes to provide quick, economical repairs. Any crew can be 
trained to do the job with brief instruction. 


‘we After corners and ends are tightly sealed with plastic and fiber- 
glass contaminated or stained areas on floors can be quickly 
covered with a single coat of Freight Liner 810 plastic. 


The ADM Freight Liner System is manufactured 
and sold by Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. For further 
information regarding this proven system of repairing 
car lining for high class commodities, write, wire, or 
phone (FEderal 3-2112) ADM Freight Liner System, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 700 Investors Building, 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 
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Mi idiland 


732 INVESTORS BUILDING ¢ MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


OTHER ADM PRODUCTS: Linseed, Soybean and Marine Oils, Paint Vehicles, Synthetic 
and Natural Resins, Vinyl Plasticizers, Fatty Acids and Alcohols, Hydrogenated Glycerides, 
Sperm Oil, Foundry Binders, Industrial Cereals, Vegetable Proteins, Wheat Flour, De- 


hydrated Alfalfa, Livestock and Poultry Feeds. 
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STEAM UNDER WIRES: ancient 
2-6-2’s still handle many second- 
ary trains. The catenary, how- 
ever, spells early retirement for 
this local out of Leningrad. 


«LIKE OLDER USS. sta- 
tions, plenty of ginger 
bread: water stop. on 
East Siberia railroad has 
ancient depot. Way sta- 
tions, non-essential in 
getting trains over the 
road, seem to be at bot- 
tom of modernization 

planning. 





5,700 
new electric power for 
freight service in Urals. 
Locomotive production 
seems to be outpacing 
electrification extensions, 
but both projects are in 
high gear. 


HORSEPOWER: w& 
































Russias RRs behind ours—but 


Physically, Soviet railways need a lot of attention, and are getting it. 
Economically, they are profitable (and Socialists aim hard for plus 
figures). Profits are financing the improvements. 


If I had to generalize, I'd say Russian 
railroads right now are on a par with ours 
as of ‘29. But that’s a broad generaliza- 
tion, for they are ahead of us in some 
things, behind in others. They are keenly 
aware of their deficiencies, and measures 
are being taken so fast and on such a 
broad scale that they are catching up in 
giant strides. 

Russia’s railroads are basically a high 
capacity system. In their favor is the 
wider gage—few heavy grades and limited 


curvature. Two-axle cars, so common in 
Europe, made up more than 90 per cent 
of the freight car fleet just 30 years ago. 
Today, such cars are headed for railroad 
limbo—the scrap yard or camp car use. 
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New cars are four-axle and probably now 
make up more than 60 per cent of the 
fleet. They are 60- to 90-ton capacity. All 
new cars are roller-bearing-equipped. 
Screw type couplers, used elsewhere in 
Europe, have almost disappeared in favor 
of automatic couplings. 

Outside of the construction of entirely 
new railway lines, some 625 of them last 
year alone, electrification is the biggest 
part of Russian plans for modernizing 
and increasing capacity. In 1956, 633 ad- 
ditional miles were electrified; in 1957 
785 miles went under wires. 

Total electrified mileage is set at 5,063 
by 1961. This will cover all lines of 
greatest traffic density, mountainous ter- 








rain and intense suburban usage. “We can 
recover the capital investment in electri- 
fication of our heavy density lines in two 
years, through savings,” the editorial board 
of “Gudok,” official publication of the 
railway administration, told me. The last 
steam locomotive was manufactured a year 
ago. The present plan calls for construc- 
tion of 2,000 electric locomotives and 
2,250 diesels. By 1970 steam is scheduled 
to chuff off all lines. 

Russia is experimenting with gas-tur- 
bine locomotives—still only in the labora- 
tory. stage. They are not interested in coal 
burning turbines, they told me. “Unlimi- 
ted sources of oil fuel makes it needless” 
they say, “and in fact some existing steam 
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PEKING BOUND: Older electrics take Far East Express 
first 56 miles out of Moscow. 










INTERNATIONAL CARS: Russians check on Moscow 
sleeper at Helsinki, Finland. Cars are typical of all new 
passenger equipment. 







catching up in giant strides 



























locomotives are being converted to burn sections have been installed where traffic * 
oil.”” The atomic locomotive, too, is under is heaviest. Over 56 per cent of the total — 
research, apparently still confined to the trackage—74,565 route-miles—is said to : . 
labs. have been laid with new rail since 1945. 
New rail is mostly 104-lb, but 151-lb Concrete ties, used in new or rebuilt lines, 
and welded rail are to be universal in the 
future. 
res Train radio is widely used and being 
Question: (to the editorial extended. The initial micro-wave installa- 
board of “Gudok”). It has been tion, 123 miles from Moscow to Ryazan, 
reported that Russia is consider- has recently been extended to Tambov, 


about 150 additional miles. 
p TV and radar are being used experi- 
15 ft. Is this true? mentally in yard operation. 


ing a super-gage line—perhaps 


Contrary to popular opinion, and im- 
‘ portant to know, is that the Railway 
Answer: (Laughter). It is a pro- Ministry must account for its costs and 
posal of some scientists. You is supposed to make a profit. A sizable 
have that kind of thing in your profit in recent years has not only en- 
abled the Ministry to finance its capital : Pp 
: : suburban electric cars are visibly 
program, but to contribute to the national wider than most railroad equip- 
budget as well. ment. 
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WIDE GAGE STANDS OUT: New 








country, too. 
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SINCLAIR GASCON OIL | 
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Today, more than 100 U. S. railroads prefer 
Sinclair GASCON’ OILS. Only a tried, tested and outstanding 
oil could make and keep a record such as this. 


SINCLAIR LITHIUM 




















Proved superior for Diesel locomotive and 
car journal bearing lubrication. A.A.R. approved. 
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Unsurpassed for heavy-duty work in Diesel traction motor gears. 























Only Sinclair Diesel Fuel contains the amazing 
rust inhibitor RD-119®. Used regularly, it effectively 
stops damaging rust and corrosion in fuel systems. 
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SINCLAIR RAILROAD LUBRICANTS 
---for Superior Diesel Performance 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY ¢ RAILWAY SALES « NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO ¢« ST. LOUIS « HOUSTON 
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New SPERRY 


REFLECTOSCOPE 


cuts time and cost on axle testing 


Designed specifically for railroad use, 
the Type US Sperry Reflectoscope 
offers a faster, simpler, more accurate 
and more economical means of testing. 
Axles can be tested ‘‘in place’’ on loco- 
motives or cars, resulting in major 
maintenance economies by detecting 
hidden flaws before they cause costly 
failures or breakdowns. 
The Sperry Reflectoscope offers these 
advantages: 

Complete portability. ..weighs only 

35 pounds 

Low power consumption... built-in 

voltage regulation 


Simplified four-knob control panel 
New, completely transistorized 
plug-in alarm system... eliminates 
possibility of human error 

Bright... 


sentation 


easy to read video pre- 


Sperry Reflectoscope Type US is 
another fine example of Sperry Rail 
Service’s ‘‘engineering exclusively for 
railroads.’’ If you’re interested in cut- 
ting maintenance costs and achieving 
maximum equipment utilization, send 
for details of this outstanding inspec- 
tion tool. 


SPERRY RAIL SERVICE 


SUPPLYING RAILROADS EXCLUSIVELY 
Danbury, Connecticut 


Division of Sperry Products, Inc. + 
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MILLIONS OF TON-MILES 





RUSSIA 


Soviet Planning Calls for 941,108 Million Ton-miles in 1960. 


Russia out-freights’ U.S. railroads 


With emphasis on railroads for the major role in transport, traffic on 
Russian lines grows as the Soviet economy grows. Both density of traffic 
and absolute volume—ton miles—now surpass that of U.S. 


The most astonishing fact about the 
Soviet railways is the density of freight 
mixed, in- 
heavily 


traffic and number of trains 
cidentally, with 
loaded passenger trains. One reason is 
that the railroad plant is not yet adequate. 

Where U.S. railroads are often built to 
develop traffic, Russia’s railroads are hard 
put to meet current demands. New lines 
go only where the need is great. There 
are not, generally, good intercity high- 
ways, and where there are, they have 
elected to use the railway for freight. An- 
other reason is that there are no com- 
petitive railways. But there are many par- 
allel, or alternate, routes, especially run- 
ning east-west from Moscow to the Urals. 

The Trans-Siberian railway is paralleled 
by one or more lines for about 2,200 
miles. At one such point, about 700 miles 
east of Moscow, riding the eastbound 
Trans-Siberian express, I kept a record of 


frequent and 
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train movements for several hours. We 
met 15 freight trains with a total of 738 
cars, 3 passenger trains with 44 cars, 
overtook three freights with 139 cars and 
one passenger with 14 (see accompanying 
table). 

The above are observations. The Rus- 
sian claim is—and it seems substantially 
factual—that the 1957 freight traffic den- 
sity of the Russian lines was three times 
that of the U.S. In the period 1946-1950 
it was less than double that of the U.S. 
Before the 30’s it was far less. The chart 
(above), tells the story. 

Total ton-miles produced by Russia’s 
railways in 1957 was 680,000 million, 
compared with only 626,400 million by 
the U.S. plant, with three times the route 
mileage. 

This, of course, produces the heavy 
utilization (density of traffic) of the Rus- 
sian railways—3 times that of ours. 


Train Movements observed from 
Eastbound Trans-Siberian Express, 
8:01 a.m. to 12:07 p.m. 


8:01 Pass Whd frt—49 cars 

8:16 Pass Whd frt—70 cars 

8:22 Pass Whd frt—45 cars 

8:44 Pass Whd frt—57 cars 

9:01 Pass Wbd pass—15 cars 

9:15 Pass Whd frt—57 cars 

9:32 Pass Whd frt—42 cars 

9.44 Pass Whd frt—67 cars 

10:00 Pass Wbd frt—37 cars 

10:15 Pass Wbd pass—15 cars 

10:29 Pass Wbd frt—40 cars 

10:40 Pass Whd frt—49 cars 

10:53 Overtake Ebd frt—50 cars 

10:58 Pass Wbd frt—50 cars 

11:14 Pass Whbd frt—41 cars 

11:30 Overtake Ebd frt—55 cars 

11:55 Pass Wbd frt—30 cars 

12:07 (at stop) Overtake Ebd pass— 
14 cars; Overtake Ebd frt—42 cars 
Meet Whd frt—62 cars 












New Products Report 








Expandable Handling Rack 


The “S-L Rack,” a new shipping rack 
with expanding side bars, facilitates han- 
dling unit-loads in standard double door 
box cars without need for dunnage or bars. 
It is designed to handle automotive panels 
and other large stampings, miscellaneous 
loads of cartons, and small parts. De- 
signed for use with a lift truck, it comes 
with a pallet base. Accessories include 
swing boards, wire mesh end panels and 
dividers, and dollies for floor movement. 
Bathey Mfg. Co., 100 S. Mill st., Dept. 
RA, Plymouth, Mich. 


Traction Motor Armature Bearing 


An improved pinion end bearing for 
traction motor armature shafts on diesel 
locomotives, has resulted from the re- 
design of the roller riding steel cage bear- 
ing introduced four years ago for this ap- 
plication. The new bearing extends service 
life. A change in the cage bar shank from 
a cylindrical to a trapezoidal shape in- 
creases the cross sectional area of the 
shank. The holes in the cage end ring are 
made to conform with the shape of the 
shank. Hyatt Bearings Div., General Mo- 
tors Corp., Dept. RA, Harrison, N. J. 





Welder-Compressor « 


A new self-propelled unit for operations 
requiring both arc welding current and 
compressed air has mounted on the rear a 
125 cu ft rotary type compressor driven by 
a 4-cylinder gasoline engine. The compres- 
sor is completely self contained with the 
exception that it draws its gasoline from a 
common fuel tank. The welder is a 600- 
amp d-c unit driven by a Chrysler V-8 en- 
gine. This drives the vehicle 
through a special Hobart axle and a 
Chrysler Powerflite transmission. Hobart 
Brothers Co., Dept. RA, Troy, Ohio. 


engine 
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Yard Handling Equipment Unit p> 


Specially adapted to material handling 
in industrial yards, this new yard handling 
equipment unit can lift 5,000 lb. Operated 
by hydraulic pump, the unit can be in- 
stalled on either wheeled or track type 
tractors by bolting directly to the chassis. 
The boom swings 280 degrees and can be 
mounted in an 18-in. space. The mast is 
constructed of heavy walled cold-drawn 
stainless steel tubing mounted in heavy 
duty ball bearings. The tractor is stabilized 
by 4 heavy duty outriggers. Anthony Com- 
pany, Dept. RA, Streator, Ill. 

















Weight Indicators 


A 250-lb-capacity 
which also comes in five other sizes rang- 
ing up to 5,000-lb—was shown at the 
recent Western Materials Handling Show 
in Los Angeles by W. C. Dillon & Co., 
along with a model YC-40 cushion-tire 
lift truck, made by the Hyster Co. The 
mechanically operated portable weight in- 
dicators easily attach to any hoisting crane, 
feature 360-degree hook swivels, and are 
guaranteed accurate to 2/10 of 1 per cent. 
W. C. Dillon & Co., Dept. RA, 14620 
Keswick street, Van Nuys, Calif. 


weight indicator 
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What's Ahead for Seaway 


Ports? 


Cities along the St. Lawrence Seaway route are pushing port expansion 
plans. Here’s a quick rundown of work in progress. 


With the question of Seaway tolls rapid- 
ly coming to a head (U.S. and Canadian 
representatives are currently meeting in 
Washington with a target date of July 1), 
port officials along the Great Lakes are 
stepping up expansion and building pro- 
grams. 

Ports along the Lakes traditionally have 
been geared to handle bulk shipments- 
iron ore, coal, limestone and grain. Now 
new piers are under construction, or in 
the blueprint stage, as cities prepare for 
the general cargo boom they expect will 
develop. 

Most current activity is along Lake Erie, 
at Toledo and Cleveland. Until a new 
channel is dredged between Toledo and 
Detroit (ready by °62), the 27-ft Seaway 
depth needed for ocean-going ships will 
end at Toledo. 

Buffalo: Already a major grain port 
(7,000,000 tons annually), Buffalo has 
plans for sharing in the expected gain in 
general cargo. Export-import trade is the 
prime target. 

The new (1956) Niagara Frontier Port 
Authority, representing Buffalo and several 
nearby cities, is purchasing an existing 
general-cargo terminal with 1,550 feet of 
wharfage in the outer harbor. 

Cleveland: 1,800 feet of new berthing 
space will be finished in 1959, supple- 
menting the 1,200 feet ($8 million) com- 
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pleted since 1955. This will provide space 
for five additional general-cargo vessels be- 
yond the seven berths and extensive bulk- 
cargo facilities now available. 

Plans for a new two-berth finger pier 
700 feet long and 300 feet wide have been 
completed. Construction will begin when 
need for more space is evident. 

Toledo: Two waterfront sites are under 
option for development. One, a 65-acre 
parcel known as Presque Isle, has been 
selected for general-cargo facilities and 
grain traffic. 

Plans call for bulkheading and filling 20 
acres for wharf space. Existing facilities at 
Toledo, public and private, will already 
handle vessels over 500 feet and up to 
8,500 tons. A massive advertising-publicity 
campaign is under way, plugging Toledo 
as a World Port. 

Detroit: A proposition for public port 
facilities goes before Wayne County voters 
again this year. They turned down a simi- 
lar plan by a narrow margin in 1957. 
Detroit’s proposal calls for 1,184 feet of 
berth space along the Detroit River, plus 
two big transit sheds. Total cost is esti- 
mated at $9.5 million. 

Chicago: A $24 million development 
program at the south end of Lake Calumet 
is completed. It provides two new grain 
elevators bordering a 1,000 foot slip. This 
and 3,500 feet of general-cargo wharfage, 


also completed, are the first stage of Chi- 
cago’s port project. 

Next step will be an added 6,000 feet 
of wharfage. Other facilities now in service 
include 14 miles of rail trackage, three 
transit sheds (300,000 sq ft) and a 200,000 
sq ft warehouse. 

Milwaukee: Already a busy port city 
on the Lakes, Milwaukee is expanding its 
facilities in a bid for Seaway traffic. The 
Port Commission has set aside 244 miles 
of lake frontage and 400 acres of water- 
front land. 

Principal new construction will consist 
of a $6 million general-cargo pier that will 
take five ocean-going vessels simultaneous- 
ly. Slips at pier-side will be 30 feet deep. 
When construction is completed, Milwau- 
kee will have 22 working berths in the 
outer harbor for 500-ft deep-draft ships. 

Duluth-Superior: Second to New York 
in total tonnage, Duluth-Superior is the 
largest bulk-traffic port in the world. 
Present expansion plans are for a three- 
phase, $40 million project, the first phase 
to cost $10 million. 

Chis work will include construction of 
two closed and one open berth with at- 
tendant assembling yards and auxiliary 
buildings. Stages two and three will be 
added when vessel traffic demands, and 
the completed facility will contain eight 
closed and two open berths. 





HE PS-3 Standardized Open 

Hopper is a prime example of the 
reserve durability, the extra quota of 
trouble-free service built into the 
Pullman-Standard line. 

Hopper cars, in addition to normal 
hard service during interchange, must 
be able to stand up under sledge-ham- 
mer blows, shake-out machine and 
rotary dumper abuse, pounding from 
clam shells, plus the corrosion and 
abrasion caused by many types of 
bulk lading. Reserve durability in 
every part enables the standardized 


my 


Reserve Durability—Cross Ridge 
Brace 

The PS-3 inside cross ridge brace is formed 
of heavy %%" plate and, in combination with 
the side sheet and side post, forms an ex- 
tremely strong section that contributes to 
floor support and prevents side bulging. 
Automatic arc-welding of floor sheets to the 
crossridge web and cap provides a well-sup- 
ported surface in this vital area. Brace is 
solid, smooth and rounded to prevent dam- 
age from clam shell fouling. 


PS-3 to meet today’s rugged demands, 
keeps it on the job day after day— 
ready to roll, capable of fast, efficient 
handling of all types of lading. And it 
holds future repairs to a minimum. 
But reserve durability is only one 
built-in benefit—first cost economy, 
shipper acceptance, maintenance 
simplicity—all these and more are 
part of every P-S car. Write for cop- 
ies of the booklets on each of the P-S 
line—PS-1, PS-2, PS-3, PS-4 and 
PS-5—they will give you complete 


details on each car and its benefits. 


Reserve Durability—Strong Floor 
Sheets and Hopper Chutes 


54" 


PS-3 floor sheets are of &%" plate and outside 
hopper sheets are 34”. Flanged floor sheet 
edge at sides and longitudinal hood junctions 
are joined by fillet welds. This provides a 
smooth, clean interior —free ofsharpcorners, 
ledges and ridges that retain corrosive lad- 
ing. Heavy-duty hopper chutes gives positive 
resistance to damage from sledges and fires 
used in cold weather unloading. 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 


Reserve Durability—Welded Side 
Construction 


Outside location of side posts provides a 
smooth interior, greatly reducing corrosion 
possibilities and facilitating unloading. The 
PS-3 side posts are continuously and auto- 
matically arc-welded to the side sheets. In 
addition, they are arc-welded to the under- 
side of the top chord—providing added re- 
sistance to shakeout machines. The 4” side 
sheets have vertical indentures to minimize 
flutter and increase service life of sides, 


200 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
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. of P-S Standardized Freight Cars ! 


PS-3 HOPPERS 


have these other extras that provide reserve durability 





e Corners gain added strength from special inside e Large bolster bottom flange and gussets provide a 
corner band and cap. strong, durable center sill attachment which elim- 


inates cent ill shifting. 
e Hopper doorframeis of strong, low-alloy, high-strength a a ih 


steel continuously welded to the outside of the hopper e Longitudinal hood is welded to floor sheet flanges 
chute—mates with %” formed hopper door providing eliminating danger of tearing common to butt fitted 
tight, corrosion-resistant, long-lasting construction. hoods All welds are smooth. 


PS-3 available in 50-ton, 2143 cu. ft., 2-hopper and 70-ton, 2750 cu. ft., 3 hopper sizes. 
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RR Accounting: Men and Machines 


Computers are helping railroad accountants in their new role as guides 
to the future—as well as recorders of the past. In New Orleans, account- 
ing officers recently were told how to reach maximum efficiency. 


The accountant traditionally has been 
the business historian of the railroads. But 
as the industry has become more complex, 
so has the role of the accountant: he’s still 
the historian, but he has also come to be 
a guide in planning for the future. 

Illinois Central President Wayne A. 
Johnston put it this way recently in open- 
ing the 64th annual meeting of railway 
accounting officers—the Accounting Di- 
vision, AAR—in New Orleans: 

“In an industry of small returns such 
as that in which we labor, the work you 
men do is so vital it cannot be overstated. 

“You make it possible for management 
to know what its financial footing is from 
day to day. . . But beyond the present, 
you make it possible for management to 
look ahead and to plan intelligently—and 
that is a tremendous help.” 

The speakers who followed spelled out 
the specifics of this “plan ahead” role—and 
they took a look ahead at the potential 
of man-plus-machine accounting. 


Automatic Office Coming 


The completely automatic office may be 
some distance away, B. A. Corkran, au- 
ditor of passenger accounts, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, told the group. But, he added, “I am 
confident it will come.” 

A pair of problems, related to main- 
taining the integrity of auditing standards. 
were raised by A. R. Seder, vice-president, 
Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 
tion Department. AAR. Two factors, he 
indicated, “seem calculated to lower the 
bars if care is not exercised.” 

@ The pressure of economies—working 
with reduced forces and similar pressures. 

@ The adoption of electronic data pro- 
cessing equipment “with its tendency, if 
not controlled, to assume that the elec- 
tronic brain will invariably come up with 
the right answers.” 

The railroads, said E. S. Root, Erie’s 
chief of research, have entered an era 
where the price of rail service will more 
and more tend to be based on the cost 
of that service. Failure to protect the ac- 
curacy of operating and revenue statistics 
at the source, then, is sure to result in 
erroneous pricing. 

What can be done to improve the ma- 
terial at the source? “Both test audits and 
training programs should be mandatory,” 
Mr. Root declared. Furthermore, there’s 
still room for improvement in the design 
of the statistic and in increasing the use- 
fulness of the figures 
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In several ways computers raise new 
problems of control. But they also present 
several added opportunities for improved 
control, according to R. C. McGowan, 
C&O general staff officer. 

Actually, he said, the nature of the con- 
trol problem is much the same with com- 
puters or with a conventional punch card 
operation or even a manual system. It’s 
the speed and capacity of the machine that 
make some aspects of the problem more 
complex (and others simpler). Mr. Mc- 
Gowan cited four problem areas in com- 
puter operation: 

@ The loss of intermediate controls. A 
conventional or manual system may have 
several stages where results of one stage 
become input data for a following stage. 
There is a break in the processing stage 
and controls can be established, results can 
be reviewed. C&O’s payroll computer sys- 
tem, in contrast, is a straight-through op- 
eration. It takes the processing from the 
input of hours worked by employees and 
carries it through to the production of 
paychecks in a single operation. The speed 
and continuity of the processing, he pointed 
out, make those intermediate controls in 
the system useless except as a post-audit. 
And an audit trail can often be maintained 
only at a cost, in terms of computer time 
and memory space, that doesn’t usually 
prove worthwhile. 

@ Difficulties arising out of the volume 
of data processed. Maximum advantage 
from computer capacity calls for the use 
of larger masses of data. On C&O, for 
example, there were some 35 separate de- 
partment and division payrolls, each with 
its own separate controls. Under the com- 
puter system, there is a single payroll for 
30,000 employees. It follows that if sub- 
sidiary payroll records maintained on mag- 
netic tape get out of balance with book 
controls, there may be serious difficulties 
in locating and correcting the error. 

@ The relative inaccessibility of data. 
“In a well scheduled computer operation 
the equipment is not readily available to 
extract data from tape and put it in usable 
form. . . In addition, it sometimes becomes 
necessary to develop special programs to 
produce the data in usable form.” C&O’s 
basic payroll records are maintained on 
10 reels of magnetic tape. And, Mr. Mc- 
Gowan noted, “While we have had some 
employees who got to be fairly proficient 
in reading holes in punched cards, we have 
not yet come across one who could read 
the electrical impulses from this magnetic 
tape.” 


@ The concentration of responsibility. 
“The traditional division of responsibilities 
may be affected radically in a computer 
operation. A single console operator often 
controls the entire processing of a system, 
where previously there may have been a 
number of individuals involved. This 
creates a problem in itself and usually 
requires that certain controls be built into 
computer programs to reduce the pos- 
sibility of manipulation.” 

In view of these problems, he said, it’s 
essential that proper controls be established. 


Parallel Logic 


Moreover, Mr. McGowan told the ac- 
counting officers, it’s essential that “the 
logic of the computer system parallel the 
logic of your accounting system . . . that 
is, that the accounting control structure 
that is required be consciously built into 
the computer system design and _pro- 
gramming.” 

C&O, he said, has found it desirable in 
some cases to parallel computer process 
charts outlining a proposed system with 
the corresponding accounting journal en- 
tries to insure that the logic of both is 
consistent. 

Opportunities for improved control with 
computer systems were placed in three 
general categories: 

@ Computer capabilities in the area of 
input audit—the screening of data for 
quality control purposes. Included here 
are checks of logical consistency (for ex- 
ample, C&O’s system for freight revenue 
application checks traffic movements for 
oncoming junction. Waybill data for a 
car of coal being received from the Vir- 
ginian at Toledo, Ohio, would be rejected 
on the basis that C&O does not inter- 
change with Virginian at that point). 

@ Computer ability to carry out rela- 
tively simple logical operations and take 
action based on a comparison of two 
quantities. 

@ Computer controls to insure proces- 
sing accuracy. 

Working out a computer system, then, 
involves constant effort to produce the 
most useful, most efficient, most accurate 
procedure possible. In the broader sense, 
the whole of accounting involves the same 
challenge. 

F. E. Martin, vice-president and comp- 
troller of the Illinois Central and chairman 
of the Accounting Division, pointed out 
that accounting “cannot remain static any 
more than industry itself can.” 
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FILLED WITH BAKELITE PLASTICS, seven rubber con- 


tainers are ready for journey aboard car speciaily designed 


Contour Cars Custom-Built 
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For Collapsible Containers 


A new kind of specialized freight car— 
a “collapsible container car’—is making 
its debut on the nation’s rails. It carries a 
cargo that resembles, at first glance, giant 
inflated balloons. 

Actually, the “balloons” are collapsible 
rubber containers that stand 8 ft high when 
filled. To accommodate them, gondola cars 
have been given special high rounded ends, 
with sides raised and narrowed by wooden 
rub-rails. 

Eighty of the modified cars, owned by 
the O-T-D Corporation of Chicago, are 
being leased to Bakelite Company, Di- 
vision of Union Carbide Corporation. They 
will transport Bakelite powdered or gran- 
ulated plastics in “Sealdbin” containers 
made by United States Rubber Co. 

Shipment of the plastics in rubber Seald- 
bins gives Bakelite a service similar to that 
which it could obtain by use of covered 
bulk hopper cars, but with these added 
advantages: 

@ Use of containers permits transporta- 
tion of different products, or different 
grades of the same product, in the same 
car. In turn, this makes possible carload 
shipments to customers who might not nor- 
mally take a full carload of one product 
or of one grade. 

@ When necessary, containers can be 
used as storage bins either at origin or 
destination, permitting faster loading, un- 
loading and turnaround of cars. 

@ Containers can be both loaded and 
unloaded through a fully enclosed system, 
insuring against contamination or loss of 
product during shipment. 
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Bakelite first used Sealdbins for shipping 
plastics several years ago. But standard 
gondola cars did not prove to be entirely 
satisfactory for transporting the rubber 
containers. 

In low-side gondolas there was a ten- 
dency for the containers to sway from side 
to side during movement, and also to fold, 
bulge or pinch over car ends during switch- 
ing or coupling impacts, and starting or 
stopping of trains. On the other hand, 
high-side gondola cars proved difficult to 
load and unload. 

Accordingly, a special low-side car with 
rounded, contoured ends and wooden rub- 
rails slightly above and inside of the nor- 
mal car sides was designed. 

Each car holds seven loaded Sealdbins 
of 300-cu-ft size. When fully loaded with 
approximately 10,000 Ib of plastic, each 
bin stands approximately 8-ft high and 
measures 712-ft in diameter. 

Essentially, the Sealdbin is a reusable 
collapsible container built like an auto- 
mobile tire with two or more plies of high- 
strength cord fabric and synthetic rubber 
vulcanized into one piece. Flexible steel 
cables running from top to bottom inside 
the container provide sufficient strength 
to permit lifting by crane or by lift truck 
specially equipped with a ram or bayonet 
attachment which engages the lifting eye 
on top of each bin. Using this equipment, 
one man can load or unload a car in 30 
minutes or less. 

Weather, water and _ contamination 
proof, Sealdbins may be transported by 
freight car, truck, barge or steamship. 


to hold them safely in position during transit. Bakelite has 
leased 80 “collapsible container cars” from O-T-D Corporation. 





























BAKELITE 


potyethylene 





CONTAINERS ARE FILLED through 
top opening. Fully enclosed loading 
system prevents contamination. 








AS UNLOADING PROGRESSES through 
bottom opening, container is automatical- 
ly collapsed by the cradle arms. 
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Inauguration of Flexi-Van ...A Fast, 
This Flexible New Highway — Railway — Waterway 





THE ECONOMY, speed, safety, effi- 
ciency, and flexibility of Flexi-Van serv- 
ice are a few of its major selling points. 

This revolutionary new system pro- 
vides complete interchangeability on 
rail, highway, and water without costly 
re-handling of cargo. And, at the same 





3. Tractor is disengaged, turntable is revolved by one man, and container locked in place. 


time, it is operated without expensive 
special loading equipment or dock facili- 
ties. The container and the rail car fur- 
nish their own interchange mechanism 
and power. The change from highway to 
rail requires only 4 minutes for one man. 
Now in operation on New York 
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| Economical New Freight System! 
| System Now Available To Railroads 





4 e The freight moves to destination via rail for delivery or transfer to Trailer again. 





Central Chicago-New York routes, the 
Flexi-Van heralds an entirely new era in 
shipping economy and efficiency for all 
| kinds of cargo—dry freight, perishables, 
and liquids included. Obtain full details 
‘from Fruehauf Trailer Company, 10956 
Harper Avenue, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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TWIST-PROOF STEEL 
CAGE BARS FOR 


3 TIMES 
LONGER LIFE! 





CUTAWAY VIEW OF CAGE BAR 
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RUGGED PINION END TRACTION 


ARMATURE BEARING EVER BUILT! 


Improved design combines inherent advantages of roller-riding steel cage and 


maximum-capacity rollers with far stronger, self-locking cage bar construction 





In 1953, HYATT pioneered a great forward step in traction motor 
bearing design by combining substantially larger rollers with the 
first completely roller-riding cage, which eliminated all rubbing 
contact between cage and race flanges. Over 100,000 of these 
HYATT pinion end armature shaft bearings have performed well 
in this extremely punishing service. Continued research and 
field experience indicated, however, that further strengthening 
of the steel cage would materially lengthen bearing life. 


HYATT’S extensive research and testing facilities were committed 
to this development program, and we are now proud to announce 
the result: the most rugged pinion end traction motor armature 
bearing ever built. Exhaustive laboratory and field tests indicate 
our new steel cage has three times the average life of earlier designs. 


As shown in the diagrams below, changing the cage bar shank from 
cylindrical to trapezoidal shape increases its cross-sectional area 
by 60% for greater strength, positions cage bars more accurately, 
and makes them self-locking. A special hot upsetting process, which 


spreads the bar shank like a rivet to fill the countersunk hole in 
the end ring, combined with a controlled brazing operation, forms 
a far stronger union than was possible previously. Bars and end 
rings become practically one solid steel unit, producing a twist- 
proof cage of tremendous strength and rigidity. 


In addition, this improved bearing retains all the inherent advan- 
tages which HYATT pioneered in the original roller-riding cage: 
Greater capacity than previous types 


No rubbing contact between cage and race flanges 


PS 


Cage and rollers removable as a unit for easier inspection 


4. Unrestricted lubricant flow to all bearing parts 


Only HYATT offers all these advantages plus this rugged new steel 
cage construction. For the /ast word in traction motor bearings, 
specify HYATTS for your new locomotives and for replacement. 
See if they don’t outperform anything you’ve ever used! Hyatt 
Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N.J.. 























60% GREATER AREA ADDS STRENGTH 


1 New self-locking trapezoidal shank (left) 2 
provides 60% more cross-sectional area 
than old cylindrical shank (right). 


Hiyar 
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TRAPEZOIDAL HOLES FORM LOCK 
Holes in end ring, conforming to trape- 


zoidal shape of shank, are countersunk 
on outer side to form rigid lock for shank, 


Another 





UPSET SHANK IS TWIST-PROOF 


3 After shank is inserted, special hot up- 
setting operation spreads shank like 
rivet, completely fills countersunk area. 





contribution to railroad progress 


Hiy-ROLL BEARINGS 


FOR DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 














P&S Officers Stress Economy 


Practicing what they preach, members of AAR’s Purchases and Stores 
Division hold shortest annual meeting ever —in interests of economy. 


The Purchases and Stores Division of 
the Association of American Railroads re- 
cently held the shortest annual meeting of 
its history at Chicago’s Palmer House. 
[he reason: economy. 

In nine and one-half hours it was all 
over. Committee reports had been present- 
ed by 12 subject committees, prize-win- 
ning essays in the annual essay contest had 
been read and acknowledged, and reports 
had been made by standing committees. 

Chairman of the meeting was J. S. Fair, 
Jr., general purchasing agent of the Penn- 
sylvania. P. A. Hollar, vice-president and 
assistant to the president of the AAR, 
told the purchases and stores officers that 
their role is a “vital part of producing 
transportation by rail.” Current condi- 
tions, he added, require railroads to 
“squeeze” the most out of the funds on 
which they must now operate. 

Mr. Hollar pointed out that legislation 
pending in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives is of vital importance to 
everyone with an interest in railroads. 

Mr. Fair told the meeting that, “On 
some of the purchasing agent’s gages for 
measuring business, pointers are beginning 
to move in the right direction . . . Let 
us keep up the good work,” he advised, 
“not in gloom and despair, but with cheer- 
fully aggressive confidence.” 


Material Classification 


First report presented to the meeting 
Thursday morning was that related to the 
standard classification of material. The 
committee reviewed the Standard Material 
Classification for correction of duplica- 
tions and errors and suggested that certain 
obsolete items be removed from the list 
and that certain new items be added. The 
committee’s report was questioned from 
the floor as one delegate wanted to know 
why steam locomotive classifications were 
being retained in the listings. The com- 
mittee chairman assured the delegate that 
sufficient steam power remained in the 
United States and Canada to justify the 
continuance of these categories, at least 
for the time being. 

Highlights of the report of the commit- 
tee on scrap were descriptions of new 
scrap cutting shears and baling equip- 


ment now being used by various scrap 
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Committee reports, prize-winning essays heard. 


dealers. It was pointed out that many 
railroads could not afford to purchase 
such equipment but that efforts should be 
made to have local dealers acquire such 
machines. Scrap so cut and baled, the 
meeting was told, brings a higher price 
than material not so processed. 

A conveyor system, recently built and 
put into operation by the Erie at Mead- 
ville, Pa., was also described. This device 
permits the relatively easy sorting of used 
track materials to make certain that re- 
usable items are retained and properly 
sorted for reuse while non-reusable ma- 
terial removed from track is collected as 
premium scrap. 


Purchasing Procedures 


The report of committee on purchasing 
department procedures covered the check- 
ing of invoices, a review of local purchas- 
ing practices, a discussion of price lists 
from signal manufacturers, and a study 
of form letters and punch cards in current 
use in interdepartmental work as well as 
in communication with vendors. 

AAR President Daniel P. Loomis, ad- 
dressing the annual luncheon, said pur- 
chasing means far more than “mere trans- 
actions in an office or market place. It 
means production and profits and jobs and 
a livelihood or better life for everyone 
involved in the activity. Today, these im- 
plications have been thrown into sharp 
perspective by economic recession. Per- 
haps I should say harsh perspective, 
for on every side we see the multitude 
of human problems created by the drastic 
spending cutbacks the railroads have had 
to make in order to maintain solvency.” 

Mr. Loomis said that legislation to aid 
the railroads “can contribute toward 
tempering and ending the business re- 
cession.” The railroad supply industry is 
hard hit, he noted, with production cut- 
backs necessitating the layoff of some 
23% per cent of their working forces. 
Reports indicate, he pointed out, that 
unless business improves, layoffs could 
amount to as much as 40 per cent of 
the total working force by September. 

The AAR president went on to explain 
what passage of current legislation in 
Washington will do to alleviate the pres- 
ent-day conditions in the railroad industry. 


The loan guarantee proposal, if passed, 
he said. would permit hard-hit railroads 
to put back to work maintenance forces 
now idle. 

With regard to tax legislation, Mr. 
Loomis said, “It is obvious that more 
favorable tax treatment must be provided 
if railroads are to continue investing in 
the future as in the past.” 

Speaking of the rate-making proposal 
now before Congress, he had this to say: 
“Railroads have long pleaded for the right 
to reduce freight rates in competitive sit- 
uations, where they could show that their 
reductions were compensatory and would 
not discriminate among shippers. This 
right, with these public safeguards, ap- 
pears to have been intended by Congress 
when it wrote the laws setting up the 
standards which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission now applies in ruling on the 
reasonableness of carrier rates. Yet, the 
ICC has been notably inconsistent in its 
decisions on competitive rates, suspending 
railroad rate reductions on the ground 
that these would take traffic away from 
other carriers and thus tend to upset 
the competitive balance in transportation.” 

Concluded Mr. Loomis: “The attention 
now being given remedial legislation by 
the outstanding men in both houses of 
Congress is a hopeful sign of a better 
tomorrow.” 


Office Innovations 


The afternoon session on Thursday, 
June 5, opened with the report of the 
committee on office supplies and equip- 
ment. It covered new developments in 
printing, stationery and office devices, a 
listing of economy measures which can 
be applied to reduce expenditures for 
such items, and a survey of current prac- 
tice among the railroads as to procedure 
followed in the purchase of office fur- 
niture. 

A report on forest products contained 
information on the conservation, use and 
reforestation of forest lands and the recla- 
mation of forest products—notably ties. 

In addition the committee reported on 
the dollar value of emergency protection 
stocks of bridge material and lumber or- 
dering practices with respect to grades 

(Continued on page 36) 
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EXTERIORS 
5638 Black Car DEDNOX 
1-131 Red Car DEDNOX 


INSULATION 
553 Cork impreg- 
nated DEDNOX 





UNDERFRAMES 
5638 Black Car DEDNOX 
1-131 Red Car DEDNOX 


Keep your rolling stock rolling... 






ROOFS 
5638 Black Car DEDNOX 
1-131 Red Car DEDNOX 


CEILINGS 
553 Cork Impreg- 
nated DEDNOX CAR ENDS 
5638 Black Car DEDNOX 
1-131 Red Car DEDNOX 





Protect these Trouble Spots with Time-Tested 


PITT CHEM DEDNOX Coatings 





— of rolling stock is much too 
costly to consider half-way corrosion control 
methods. Only the application of a proven, heavy- 
duty protective coating assures adequate long- 
term protection. 

Pitt Chem Insul- Mastic DEDNox Coatings afford 
this protection because they are specifically geared 
to meet the variety of rugged conditions encoun- 
tered “‘on the road.” 

For almost thirty years DEDNox has given long- 
lasting, economical protection to railroad equip- 
ment. Special formulations of gilsonite (one of 
the most chemically resistant bitumens known), 
with selected asphaltic bases and mineral fillers, 
permit DEDNOXx coatings to withstand extreme 
variations of temperature, moisture, dryness and 
abrasion. 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS e COAL CHEMICALS *© PLASTICIZERS 
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Don’t contribute your share to the estimated 
$300 million annual cost of corrosion damage to 
rolling stock. Protect surely and economically with 
Pitt Chem Jnsul-Mastic DEDNOx Coatings. 

For complete Pitt Chem DEDNox information 
and/or technical service write or call Pittsburgh 
Coke today. 





WEWwW 7143A 





CEMENT © PIG IRON 





© ACTIVATED CARBON * COKE * 




















(Continued from page 34) 

specified. One portion of the report was 
devoted to a discussion developing the 
“extent railroads are using vapor-drying 
process for cross and switch ties and what, 
if any, savings would be effected by this 
process over present or former practices 
in conditioning ties for treatment.” 

“Savings will vary,” the report stated, 
while pointing out that some costs might 
be reduced and that there is a chance that 
the method might permit the utilization 
of types of wood heretofore considered 
unsuitable for cross ties. 

Considerable objection was raised on 
the floor to the portion of the report re- 
lating to the economy of vapor drying. 
A motion was made—but not carried— 
to have the section of the report contain- 
ing the committee’s observations on this 
subject stricken from the record. 

Other reports given Thursday afternoon 
included those of the committees on petro- 





























simplification and standardization, and 
data processing procedures. 

Friday morning, the authors of the two 
winning papers in the division’s annual 
essay contest read their papers. Certifi- 
cates were presented to the winners, E. R. 
Bushong, foreman, IC, and E. N. Bailes, 
chief clerk, CNR. In addition, checks on 
behalf of the Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Corporation were presented to the 
winners by Ralph M. Schmidl, editor of 
Railway Purchases and Stores. 


Inventory Control 


Following the essay presentation, the 
committee on stores department proced- 
ures made its report. Disposition of sur- 
plus material and methods for improved 
inventory control were among the topics 
covered. As at past meetings, R. E. God- 
ley, manager of stores, IC, objected to 
surplus disposal plans in general and F. J. 


Santa Fe, upheld their merit. 

Reports by the committees on diesel 
parts and on reclamation concluded the 
subject committee reports for the meet- 
ing Friday morning. Outstanding were re- 
ports on parts disposal plans, chrome plat- 
ing, etching of parts for identification, 
rolling bearing warranties, blanket orders 
for diesel parts and reclamation of lube 
oil filters. 

The meeting wound up with election 
and installation of officers. O. O. Albrit- 
ton, vice-president, purchases and stores, 
IC, was elevated to the chairmanship of 
the division for the coming year, succeed- 
ing Mr. Fair. E. A. Bromley, vice-presi- 
dent, CNR, was named vice-chairman, 
succeeding Mr. Albritton. Total attend: 
ance at the meeting was put at 539 rail- 
road men and 445 supply men—a grand 
total of 984. This was approximately 20 
per cent under the average attendance for 
the past few years according to division 
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Steinberger, general 


purchasing agent, officers. 
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Railroading ue NA After Hours with 
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SMART RUSSIANS—You'll see in this issue the report of my 

colleague Bob Lewis on the intensive 
railroad development going on in Russia. What he saw confirms 
what I have long suspected—that is, that those fellows are 
making every dollar count. 

I recall a few years ago at the time of the Korean War when 
somebody asked Eliot Janeway, the economist, how the Com- 
munists could ever hope to get ahead of us—with our tre- 
mendous industrial output. Said Janeway: “You can’t fire an 
electric refrigerator or dishwasher at the enemy. It isn’t your 
total industrial output that counts, but the part of it that is 
effective.” 

With us, luxuries (e.g., superhighways) come first. Trans- 
portation facilities that save fuel and manpower get the leavings, 
if any. We’d better get wise before it’s too late. 


CONTROVERSY ILL-TIMED?—One of my old and good 

friends took me apart the 
other day for two things we’ve done in Railway Age recently— 
(1) suggesting some changes in railroad public relations adver- 
tising and (2) bringing up the subject of working rules (as we 
did in our “Trap” article, Mar. 24). 

In his opinion, our series suggesting more vigor in railroad 
public relations advertising is divisive—at a time when unity 
is the railroads’ vital need. My friend approved our objective 
and factual reporting of the working rules situation—but believes 
such discussion untimely while legislation is pending in Congress. 

I agree that unity is the railroad industry’s biggest need. 
Where my friend and I don’t quite see eye to eye is in his 
evident belief that controversial questions, such as working 
rules and public relations advertising, cannot be discussed with- 
out running into divided counsels and risk of discord. Maybe 
I’m naive, but my assumption is that railroad people have, or 
can contrive, the good-will necessary to debate controversial 
questions without rancor. And no conclusive answer, certainly, 
can be reached to either of these vitally important questions 
without a lot of discussion. 
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ON KEEPING COOL—Certainly, personalities have to be 

avoided in discussing controversial sub- 
jects. And it takes a lot of determination and mutual under- 
standing to avoid hurt feelings. Railroaders aren’t any worse, 
but no better either, than other people in their inclination to 
point out each other’s failings. 

There may be a lot of boloney in the admonition to “accent 
the a lot of wisdom in it. Things 
that ought to be done better on the railroads won’t be done 
better unless they’re thoroughly aired (for example, outdated 
working rules). Railroaders just have to learn to be controversial 
without rancor and hurt feelings. It’s difficult, but possible and 
necessary. You can’t change things that have to be changed, 
unless you discuss them first. 





AS IT USED TO BE—An old friend from my boyhood days, 

Ernie McDonough, is getting ready to 
retire at Chicago after 50 years of service on the Rock Island. 
He writes to recall wages and working conditions prior to 
World War I. Some of today’s young bucks might like to 
compare their present situation with this: 

A yard clerk’s job at Herington, Kan., paid $50 a month 
(payday once a month, the 17th, for the preceding month). 
Hours were 12 a day, 7 days a week, no vacation, no holidays. 
For a yard brakeman the pay was 29¢ an hour for a 10-hour 
day. Ernie was a night yardmaster, 12 hours a day, 7 days a 
week, for $137 a month—then regarded as big money. The top 
clerical job in the superintendent’s office then paid $85 a month 
for six 9-hour days. 

(That is, Ernie recalls that it was a 6-day job, but my recol- 
lection is that most of those fellows also worked at least a 
half-day on Sundays. No reason for not working—there was 
nothing else to do, after church let out. The superintendent 
and all supervisors were on the job. The only difference between 
Sunday and another day was that a fellow showed up an hour 
or two later than usual, wearing a clean shirt and smoking 
a cigar.) 
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Why Exide-lronclad Carlighting Batteries 


Last Longer Even Under Severe Conditions 


Best buy in a railway carlighting 
battery. Exide-Ironclad, engineered 
to give you maximum life and 
dependability even under the trying 
service conditions of railway service. 
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Tubular positive plate. Unique 
Exide-Ironclad construction. 
Active material is held captive 
inside plastic power tubes. Keeps 
its power for years of use. 





The big difference between Exide-Ironclad Batteries 
and others is the positive plate. Instead of sticking 
tenuously to a vertical surface, active material in an 
Exide-Ironclad positive plate is held firmly captive 
inside the power tubes of slotted polyethylene. Tiny 
openings let electrolyte in, but keep active material 
from falling out. In high-load applications, especially, 
this unique design has proved to be a valuable 
battery life stretcher. So Exide-Ironclad Batteries 
give you years longer life for greater return on your 
battery investment. Make sure you get all the battery 
value your dollar can buy. Specify Exide-Ironclad. 
For complete technical details, write Exide Industrial 
Division, The Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Exide 
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LINE-RITE 


keeps more cars 
in the line-up! 








This is the LINE-RITE team... 
End Lining and Side Lining 


When one of your high class 
lading cars loses a lining board 
or takes a punch in the side 
from a fork lift truck, your 
profits are hurt. LINE-RITE 
End Lining and Side Lining 
were developed by Standard 
to keep your high class lading 
cars in service by adding 
strength to the interior of your cars. 


Use Both Members of the Team! 


By using both members of the team— End 
Lining and Side Lining, you achieve the great- 
est possible protection for your cars. You'll 
reduce the number of cars out of service and 
have lower maintenance costs. Here’s the story: 


Added Strength! 


End Lining’s assembled metal and wood lining 
gives additional strength to the end of the car 
by distributing impacts over a larger area and 
allowing the corrugations in the outer steel end 
to exert resistance to impact as a unit. And the 
Side Lining, four times stronger than ordinary 


wood lining, affords strong protection from 
damage by fork lift trucks and tractors. 


Maintenance Costs Slashed! 


Dovetailed metal sockets provide solid backing 
the entire length of the board . . . lock each 
board positively and securely in place. New 
LINE-RITE End Lining and Side Lining vir- 
tually eliminate many costly operations in 
repairing interior linings of your cars! 


infestation Hazard Reduced! 


End Lining’s continuous steel member, after 
proper application, provides a positive wall 
which effectively blocks the infiltration of flour 
and grain into the space behind the lining. 


That's How LINE-RITE Works! 


That’s the LINE-RITE line-up. End Lining 
and Side Lining working together to help keep 
your high class lading cars in service . . . your 
maintenance costs low. It’s a good team to have 
working for you. Your Standard representative 
will give you the facts. 


STANDARD RAILWAY EQUIPMENT sanwono. NON 





1 
division of STANDARD RAILWAY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY Mamnag 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Is a wholesale overhaul of the railroad 
passenger fare structure called for? It’s 
an old question that is currently coming 
in for a lot of new thought. 

On the surface, there’s little to be seen. 
But down deep, there are rumblings, more 
vigorous lately because of what Kansas 
City Southern will do to its Pullman pric- 
ing July 1. Beginning then, KCS passen- 
gers will pay coach rates to ride in sleep- 
ers, plus only the Pullman charge for the 
space they occupy. 

To Pullman travelers, this will mean 
reductions averaging 29 per cent. And 
though few—if any—other roads presently 
are willing to go as far as has KCS, the 
action of a railroad that in the past has 
sometimes been the bellwether in passen- 
ger pricing matters has set the industry 
to thinking. 

KCS’s new fares are a “first” in one im- 
portant respect: They will apply system- 
wide, to all trains on both KCS and its 
subsidiary Louisiana & Arkansas. These 
days, selective reductions are not unheard 
of (Missouri Pacific, for instance, this 
month started its roughly comparable 
“Thrift-T-Sleeper” on a pair of St. Louis- 
Denver trains) but an across-the-board 
slash certainly is. KCS’s announcement im- 
mediately attracted the fancy of both the 





KCS: First ‘One Fare’ Road 


traveling public and the press in the area. 

The reduced sleeper fares are experi- 
mental; unless extended, they will expire 
December 31. They are designed to put 
faces in the windows of sleepers the 
roads have been operating largely without 
patronage. For the record, KCS President 
W. N. Deramus pointed to them as evi- 
dence of his line’s faith in the passenger 
business and of his desire to provide the 
best possible service at the least cost. 

Other passenger roads apparently in- 
tend, for the moment, to sit back and 
see what happens. KCS’s proposal was 
“negatived” by the rate committee and 
the road took independent action to get 
its reductions into tariffs. This often hap- 
pens when out-of-the-ordinary proposals 
crop up, and doesn’t mean that other 
roads have permanently turned thumbs 
down on the idea. What it probably means 
is that KCS will be under close observa- 
tion while it takes its lumps—or proves 
that the idea will work. 

This is not an unusual position for the 
1,600-mile KCS-L&A combination. Fam- 
ily fares first found a friend here, and 
Mr. Deramus indicated that the success 
of multi-ride coach tickets at reduced 
rates helped prompt the Pullman reduc- 
tions. 





























That’s what sixth grader Anne Lacy 
of Richmond, Va., wanted to know 
when N&W Treasurer S. P. Chockley 
showed her a check reading “Pay to 
Commonwealth of Virginia $4,032,- 
551.26”—tthe road’s state tax bill on 
rolling stock, gross transportation re- 





‘How Much Is It in Real Money? 





ceipts, money and intangibles. To 
answer Anne’s question the Richmond 
Federal Reserve Bank obligingly piled 
up the exact sum it represents in “real 
money.” Shown with the school girl 
are Virginia State Treasurer E. B. 
Pendleton Jr. (left) and Mr. Chockley. 








CC Backs Smathers Report, 
Trucking Firms Withdraw 


More than 20 trucking firms have with- 
drawn from the Chamber of Commerce 
of Metropolitan St. Louis—apparently be- 
cause the Chamber’s board of directors 
approved the Smathers subcommittee’s 
report on transportation legislation. 

A spokesman for the trucking interests 
indicated that all trucker members will 
pull out of the Chamber. That would cut 
membership rolls by about 95. 

The Chamber expressed regret at the 
resignations. However, a spokesman noted, 
the CC position is guided by a long-stand- 
ing policy of working for the best interests 
of the transportation industry as a whole. 
Furthermore, the spokesman said, the ac- 
tion is not at odds with the American 
Trucking Associations’ position. ATA has 
indicated it will not oppose the so-called 
Smathers bill as it was reported out of 
committee, amended. 


Late But Heavy, Wheat 
Crop Begins to Move 


With the winter wheat crop getting un- 
der way about a week late, railroads have 
rounded up a fleet of grain box cars big 
enough to form a train 105 miles long to 
handle what might be the third biggest 
crop on record. 

Ralph E. Clark, manager of the Closed 
Car Section of the AAR’s Car Service 
Division, told the Trans-Missouri-Kansas 
Shippers Board recently that already 13,000 
cars are alongside the elevators. Several 
thousand more will be moved into the 
southwest before the harvest swings into 
high gear in mid-June. 

The first car of wheat was loaded May 
28 at Eldorado, Oklahoma—more than 
a week later than normal. Loadings are 
expected to reach a peak around July 4 
in Kansas and Nebraska. 


Great Northern Retires 
36 Steam Age Survivors 


The steam locomotive has gone the way 
of the straight electric locomotive on the 
Great Northern. Retirement of GN’s last 
36 steamers leaves the system fully diesel- 
ized. 

Just two years ago, all three types of 
motive power—diesel, electric and steam 
—were in active service. The electrics 
were retired in August 1956, when GN in- 
stalled a high-volume ventilating system 
in its eight-mile-long Cascade Tunnel. 
Steam made its final run last August in 
Minnesota. Since then, the remaining 36 
steam locomotives have been out of serv- 
ice, on standby duty. 

Thirty steam locomotives are headed 
for the torch. Six will be removed from 
the motive power roster and placed in 
service at Superior, Wis.—generating 
steam to thaw ore during freezing weather. 
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NOW... ASF 
one-piece keyless 


e @ eJust slip shank in through the side 
No wedges—no locks—to work loose 


Y A rugged, one-piece steel casting with a high Y Simple in design—no wedges or locks, no 
margin of safety—fully meeting AAR parts to work loose. 
strength standards. Quick, easy installation—just slip the cou- 
"4 Now AAR Approved pler shank through side opening. No com- 
24%" pockets—AAR Certificate No. B95 plicated assembly problem of forcing shank 
184" pockets—AAR Certificate No. B96 back far enough to insert wedge. 


For the most practical replacement of riveted-type yokes... specify the = "a" 
ONE-PIECE CAST STEEL YOKE do 





AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Iilinois 


Canadian Sales: International Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal 1, Quebec 
Other Foreign Sales: American Steel Foundries, International, S. A., Chicago 


= Patent Pending 











that can be kept modern 





Sectional construction, as followed in the 24 RL Brake Valves, 
j f. provides for the addition of new or improved functions merely 


= 


















+ by the substitution of sections. The advantage, of course, is 
. that the brake equipment can be kept modern with minimum 
investment as compared to entire brake valve replacement. 

[he most recent improvement that can be provided in this 
manner is the brake pipe pressure maintaining feature, which 
offers pronounced improvement in train brake operation plus 
outstanding maintenance economies that develop from uniform 
distribution of braking pressure throughout the train. 

This feature can be incorporated in any D-24 Type Brake 
Valve now in service by replacing the existing Filling Piece 





Portion with the Conversion Filling Piece shown in color in the 
4 illustration. Write for our Circular Notice No. 1130 which 


gives complete details. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 
AIR BRAKE DIVISION we WILMERDING, PENNA. 
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Carloadings Rise 15.7% 
Above Previous Week’s 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended June 7 totaled 612,715 
cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on June 12. This 
was an increase of 83,168 cars, or 
15.7%, compared with the previous 
week; a decrease of 120,762 cars, or 
16.5%, compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year; and a decrease of 
174,360 cars, or 22.2%, compared 
with the equivalent 1956 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended May 31 totaled 529,547 
cars; the summary, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, AAR, follows: 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, May 31 























District 1958 1957 1956 
Eastern deca’ 78,852 102,743 109,739 
Allegheny ...... 91,275 133,253 140,256 
Pocahontas ... 45,242 59,661 62,278 
Southern — 97,351 113,751 122,921 
Northwestern .. 74,759 109,718 118,483 
Central Western. 99,483 104,885 111,230 
Southwestern ... 42,585 47,034 54,302 
Total Western 

Districts .... 216,827 261,637 284,015 
Total All Roads 529,547 671,045 719,209 
Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products .... 45,212 43,477 46,261 
Livestock ...... 4,509 4,334 5,654 
ee : 95,996 126,147 121,899 
eS ae 4,953 10,035 12,658 
Forest Products .. 32,113 37,149 43,953 
| CS ee 39,125 84,465 84,593 
Merchandise |.c.1. 38,134 48,324 52,124 
Miscellaneous .. 269,505 317,114 352,067 
a | ee 529,547 671,045 719,209 
Wy Be cccvscs 570,670 722,903 788,254 
Pe EP shccoee 560,765 722,144 778,997 
SS see 535,204 723,317 777, 
Be svncceee 533,004 718,986 770,558 











Cumulative total, 


22 weeks ....11,809,269 14,881,300 15,785,672 


IN CANADA.—Carloadings for the 
ten-day period ended May 31 totaled 
118,848 cars, compared with 69,348 
cars for the previous seven-day period, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Revenue Total Cars 


Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 


Totals for Canada: 


May 31, 1958 .... 118,848 38,774 

May 31, 1957 .... 132,142 46,747 
Cumulative Totals: 

May 31, 1958 .... 1,464,713 612,668 

May 31, 1957 .... 1,587,070 711,130 
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MARKET OUTLOOK at a glance 





New Equipment 


FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 

& Ownership Rises.—Class I roads on May 1 owned 1,751,355 freight 
cars, 26,954 more than a year ago, according to AAR report summarized 
below. Repair Ratio was 2.2% higher than on May 1, 1957. 


May 1, 1958 May 1, 1957 Change 
CE GUNS ioc in vcs due ken seekaxsws 1,751,355 1,724,401 +26,954 
WING ec itsceecusreseer ees 115,942 75,317 +-40,625 
MND civie aicc ne bas recess oe Re oes 6.6% 44% + 2.2% 


& Trailer Train Co.—Has ordered 200 50-ft piggyback flatcars from the 
Altoona shops of the Pennsylvania. Delivery is expected to begin in August. 
TTX is currently testing a tie-down stanchion developed by Pullman-Standard 
and applied to a Great Northern flatcar. Meanwhile, some 85 50-ft cars now 
in TTX ownership are being equipped with the ACF stanchion at Altoona. 


& Western Pacific——Has ordered four “Airslide” hopper cars at $12,700 
each, from General American, for delivery during the third quarter. 


New Facilities 


® Canadian National—Ordered over $3.5 million of electro-pneumatic 
car retarders, switches, signaling and Velac automatic classification yard 
system for new retarder yard at Cote de Liesse in Montreal, Que. The order 
was placed with Union Switch & Signal Division of WAB Co. The overall yard 
layout consists of two retarder classification yards, a main yard and a local 
yard together with the usual servicing yards, such as receiving, departure, 
storage, etc. 

The main classification yard includes a double hump lead and will have 
two master retarders and 10 group retarders feeding cars into 84 classification 
tracks. Two automatic switching pushbutton control panels will be provided: 
one for all class tracks, the other for half of the class tracks; thus permitting 
simultaneous humping of two trains. 

The local yard will have 40 class tracks having one hump retarder and five 
group retarders. Five yard engines for hump duty will be equipped with dual- 
frequency inductive cab signals. 


& Construction Outlay Rises—The Commerce and Labor Departments 
have announced that the value of all types of construction put in place by 
the railroads in May was estimated at $29 million, 7% over April’s $27 
million, but still 15% below the $34 million of May 1957. 


& Great Southwest Railroad, Inc.—Has been granted an ICC certificate 
to own and operate 16.5 miles of rail line in the Great Southwest Industrial 
District, Dallas-Ft. Worth, Texas..The line has an authorized capital structure 
of $1.2 million with 12,000 shares of common stock at $100 par value (fully 
subscribed). Expected to be in operation within five months, the line will 
connect with both Texas & Pacific and Rock Island. It is the first new railroad 
corporation in the area in a half century. 


& Kansas City Terminal.—Is modernizing ticket office, restaurant and 
merchandising areas at Union Station. The project, now under way, will be 
completed about July 15 at cost of $400,000. Accounting department has 
been mechanized and air-conditioned at cost of $30,000. 
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Biggest capacity 
for railroad work 





Butler metal buildings 


Yes, Butler metal buildings have an amazing Ca- 
pacity for tracks, trains, men and equipment. And 
the reason is obvious when you look at this interior 
of Great Northern’s Mississippi Street Shops in St. 
Paul, Minnesota. Without posts in the way, every 
inch of the 626 foot long interior is usable. 

Notice, too, how low-cost Butler Lite*Panls in 
the roof flood the interior with cheerful, natural 
daylight. And, if you could ask one of the men, 
they'd tell you how the peaked gable design makes 
the building self-ventilating—funneling stale air 
and smoke naturally up through ridge ventilators 
in the roof. 

These fire-safe, storm-tight buildings have long 
lives of service. They cost less to buy, go up fast 
and are inexpensive to maintain. Give your Butler 
Builder a call for all the facts. He’s under “Build- 
ings” or “Steel Buildings” in the Yellow Pages. Do 
as Great Northern did, and buy Butler—the lower- 
cost, higher-quality building with the biggest ca- 
pacity for railroad work. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4, prove” 7371 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings © Equipment for Farming, Dry Cleaning, 
Oil Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising © Custom Fabrication 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. 
Atianta, Ga. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. ¢ Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio « Pittsburgh, Po. * New York City and Syracuse, N. Y. * Boston, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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CAR BUILDERS’ 
CYCLOPEDIA 


The Car man's 
top reference book 
for almost 80 years® 


New 20th Edition just off the 
press—Over 1100 pages—More 
than 3000 illustrations 


Has 18 Big Sections 


Freight Train Cars 

Freight Car Details 

Railway Service Cars 

Passenger Train Cars 

Motor Cars and Trains 

Passenger Car Details 

Electrical Equipment 

Heating and Air Cond. 

Couplers and Draft 
Gears 

Air Brakes 

Brake Gear 

Safety Appliances 

Car Trucks 

Bearings, Lubrication 

Industrial and Mine 
Cars 

Export Cars 

Car Shops, Repair Fa- 
cilities 

Price $15.00 Dictionary of Car 

per single copy Terms 






* First edition published in 1879 
by the Master Car Builders’ Association 
Special price to 
Railroads and Railroad Men Only 
— $10.00 per copy 


Railroad Men can Save additional money by 
placing group order for 6 or more copies. 
Write for details of club plan. 





Order from 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 
PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Publisher of RAILWAY AGE * RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVES 
& CARS * LOCOMOTIVE CYCLOPEDIA 
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CLINCHFIELD 


moves faster, better, 
safer with 


MOTOROLA 


2-WAY RADIO 

































From Spartanburg, South Carolina to Elkhorn City, 

Kentucky—the Clinchfield Railroad schedules “‘perishable” 

and thru freights on close runs. 

Rapid, sure railroad communications by Motorola 

help keep the trains on time through this extremely 

rugged railroading country. 

In fact, Motorola 2-way radio is everywhere on the 

Clinchfield...there’s yard-and-terminal, portable, and 

maintenance-of-way. This means less time getting cars into 

yards, checked, inspected, and out. Work gangs make 

fewer waste motion moves...supervisors can communicate 

and move simultaneously to keep step with the fast 

pace of heavy train movements. And Clinchfield now is 

planning a Motorola Mainline radio system that will keep 

wayside operators and over-the-road trains in instant 

contact with each other for added efficiency and safety. 
Motorola Railroad Radio can do the same for your 

railroad. Why not give some real consideration to 

your expansion plans today. Call in your Motorola Railroad 

Radio Representative for details and the benefit of his 

wide experience in railroad radio communications 

planning. Call or write today. 


—————— 


MOTOROLA 2-WAY RADIO 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc., A subsidiary of Motorola Inc., 4501 Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, Illinois 
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Lightweights: Two to the Yards 


The New Haven is retiring two of its 
three lightweight trains after a little more 
than a year’s experimental service. 

The 383-seat “Dan’l Webster” and the 
467-seat “John Quincy Adams” are going 
into yards to await better times. 

The problem: the fixed-capacity trains 
were designed for a more frequent over- 
all schedule between Boston and New 
York than the line can now afford to 
operate. With last January’s reduction in 
trains (RA, Jan. 6, p. 32), the average 
loading climbed from 300-400 to 800-900. 
The inflexible lightweights simply couldn’t 
accommodate the bigger loadings. 

Elsewhere, meanwhile, other lightweight 
trains may have found a niche in com- 
muter service. Both Rock Island and the 


Santa Fe Finds a 


Santa Fe passengers for San Francisco 
will have a longer bus ride to top off their 
train trip beginning June 16—but they’ll 
get to their destination sooner. 

The road announced last week that its 
passenger trains will terminate at Rich- 
mond instead of Oakland. Buses will carry 
passengers to Oakland, Berkeley and San 
Francisco. 

Santa Fe for years has used buses to 
transport its patrons across the Oakland 
Bay Bridge between its station at Oakland 
and downtown San Francisco. Under the 
new setup, running time between Rich- 
mond and San Francisco—by bus—will 


New York Central have had a measure 
of success with the slim streamliners in 
such service, and the Boston & Maine 
is running its one Talgo train on a Bean 
Town commuter schedule. (New Haven‘s 
third lightweight—the modified RDC 
“Roger Williams”—has been split into two 
separate trains for Boston commuter runs.) 

RI reports a favorable commuter re- 
action to its Chicago-based “Jet Rocket.” 
NYC’s “Xplorer,” also working out of 
Chicago, pleases commuters too, but 
transmission trouble has kept the locomo- 
tive mostly in the shop. 

The “Aerotrains” are now idle at Gen- 
eral Motors’ EMD plant in La Grange, 
Ill., after tests around the country, but it is 
rumored not for long. 


Money -Saver 


be 15 minutes less than it is via the bus- 
train combination. 

Santa Fe wanted to halt its trains at 
Richmond for two reasons. Doing so 
would eliminate train movements over 
slow track through congested city areas 
(and across 91 grade crossings) between 
Richmond and Oakland. Also, substantial 
operating savings will be possible because 
trains must be deadheaded between Oak- 
land and Richmond both at the begin- 
ning and the end of their runs. 

New 41-passenger buses have been 
bought by Santa Fe’s motor coach sub- 
sidiary for the service. 


What's Ahead for the CA&E? 


The Chicago, Aurora & Elgin, teetering 
between operation and abandonment for 
some time, has apparently won a new 
lease on life. 

The annual stockholders’ meeting re- 
sulted in a shakeup on the board of di- 
rectors. The directors’ meeting which fol- 
lowed resulted in the election of a new 
chairman, a new secretary-treasurer and 
a new vice-president and temporary chief 
operating officer. The presidency was va- 
cated; Frank W. Flannigan had held the 
job since 1954. 

A spokesman for the group now in con- 
trol said the immediate objective will be 
to survey the line’s possibilities. CA&E 
dropped passenger service last July, now 
has petitions pending for permanent aban- 
donment of passenger and freight opera- 
tion. 

Indications are that a firm of transpor- 
tation engineers will be retained to deter- 
mine whether the best interests of the 
shareholders lie in (1) complete liquida- 
tion, (2) partial liquidation, partial oper- 
ation, or (3) complete operation. 

Several past surveys are in the road’s 
files now, and these may serve as a basis 
for further study. 

A member of the new executive com- 


mittee contended that some shippers can 
save 8-24 hours by routing CA&E. His off- 
hand estimate: there may be considerable 
possibilities for profit in continuing freight 
operations. 

In view of the existing situation, it’s pos- 
sible that CA&E management now may 
hold off, at least temporarily, on the peti- 
tion to drop freight service. 


State Commission Gives 


Approval to Fare Boost 


The Chicago South Shore & South Bend 
has been authorized to increase 44- and 
54-ride monthly commutation fares be- 
tween Chicago and Illinois stations. The 
fare boost will amount to 30 per cent; 
similar increases for interstate fares have 
been granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

According to the Illinois Commerce 
Commission, the record in the case 
showed CSS&SB losing $329,000 on its 
passenger business over the first seven 
months of 1957. Practically all the deficit 
is traceable to the 44- and 54-ride tickets. 

The state commission’s order is effec- 
tive June 23. 











John W. Scallan Heads 
Pullman-Standard Co. 


John W. Scallan, who has _ spent 
most of his working career with 
Pullman-Standard, has been elected 
president. He succeeds Charles W. 
Bryan, Jr., who has retired from 
the post he held since 1950. Mr. 
Seallan had been vice-president and 
general manager. 

Mr. Scallan was graduated from 
Notre Dame in 1925 and worked a 
year on a Chicago newspaper. He 
then joined the Pullman Company 
and, two years later, entered the 
sales department of what now is 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Company. He was promoted 
from vice-president—sales to vice- 
president and general manager in 
January, 1953. 

Mr. Scallan is also a vice-presi- 
dent of Pullman, Inc., and a mem- 
ber of its board of directors. Mr. 
Bryan will continue as a vice-presi- 
dent of Pullman, Inc., and of Pull- 
man Finance & Properties Company. 
His particular attention will be 
given to coordination of manufac- 
turing activities among Pullman’s 
three subsidiaries — Pullman-Stand- 
ard, M. W. Kellogg Company and 
Trailmobile Incorporated. 











GN Training Program 
Passes the Acid Test 


Great Northern’s management training 
program is paying off at a critical time, 
GN President John Budd told security 
analysts in New York. 

Mr. Budd said that in recent months 
his road lost—through retirement or death 
—a  secretary-treasurer, chief counsel, 
chief operating officer and his first assist- 
ant, and a general manager. In addition, 
two vice-presidents are soon to retire 
from the executive department. 

But the replacements, he said, are going 
off without a hitch. Reason: GN execu- 
tives have successfully trained their own 
successors. Commenting on the success of 
the railroad’s training program, Mr. Budd 
said there are more qualified applicants 
for the program than can be used. 
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eople in the News 


CANADIAN PACIFIC.—Effective June 1, M. A. 
Keays, who has been on special assignment (RA, 
Mar. 17, p. 68), resumed his duties as assistant 
to vice-president, Prairie Region, Winnipeg, 
Man., replacing R. McEwen, who in turn resumed 
his former position as superintendent, Portage 
division, Winnipeg. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—Thomas M. Tierney, assist- 
ant general freight agent, Richmond, promoted 
to assistant freight traffic manager there, suc- 
ceeding the late W. M. Mountcastle, Jr. T. Frasia 
Riner succeeds Mr. Tierney. 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS.—Richard E. Miller, 
assistant coal traffic manager (sales), Chicago, 
appointed coal traffic manager. 


ELGIN, JOLIET & EASTERN.—R. Newton Rooks ap- 
pointed general counsel, Chicago. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST.—Gordie Stewart, assistant 
chief mechanical officer, St. Augustine, Fla., ap- 
pointed assistant chief operating officer there. 
E. H. Schoedinger, master mechanic, Buena Vista, 
Fla., succeeds Mr. Stewart. John Sims, assistant 
master mechanic, Buena Vista, succeeds Mr. 
Schoedinger. 


GREAT SOUTHWEST.—Angus G. Wynne, Jr., named 
president of this new road; C. Wesley Goyer, Jr., 
vice-president; T. Lb. Wynne, Jr., secretary; 
William Zeckendorf, Jr., treasurer, and F. Bruce 
Davey, assistant secretary-treasurer. 


GULF, MOBILE & OHIO.—Belin V. Bodie, general 
manager, Mobile, Ala., promoted to vice-presi- 
dent and general manager there. James N. Og- 
den, general counsel, advanced to vice-president 
and general counsel. 


KANSAS, OKLAHOMA & GULF—MIDLAND VALLEY— 
OKLAHOMA CITY-ADA-ATOKA.—J. D. Hodge ap- 
pointed assistant traffic manager—sales, Musko- 
gee, Okla. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC.—A. W. Rees, assistant train- 
master, Atchison, Kan., appointed trainmaster, 
Nevada, Mo., succeeding W. R. Gallagher. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—F. H. Hillgartner, district sales 
manager, Cincinnati, transferred to Columbus, 
Ohio, to replace Orville P. Varnell, named to a 
similar post at Buffalo, N.Y. Richard H. George, 
district sales manager, Zanesville, Ohio, named 
to succeed Mr. Hillgartner, and in turn is re- 
placed by Ralph W. Smith, office manager, district 
freight sales office, Buffalo. 

R. B. Short appointed supervisor of stations, 
Northwestern region, Chicago. 


$OO LINE.—Ben G. Spears appointed general 
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freight traffic manager-sales and service (sys- 
tem), Minneapolis; E. N. Phelphs, administrative 
assistant, Minneapolis; A. T. Peterson, general 
freight traffic manager—sales, Chicago; W. C. 
Giese, freight traffic manager—sales, Minneapolis. 
C. O. Norwick, A. O. Plunkett, and J. S McGogy 
named traffic managers—sales, Minneapolis, New 
York, and Chicago, respectively. The following 
named assistant trafic managers—sales: G B. 
Shimek, Minneapolis; R. F. Donnett, St. Paul; J. T. 
Hartnett, Duluth; K. H. Peterson, Menasha; E. S$. 
Rogers, Milwaukee. D. C. Simpson appointed 
manager, Rail-Van and merchandise service, 
and E. W. Ledin named supervisor-merchandise 
service, both at Minneapolis. K. J. Sherwood ap- 
pointed general freight traffic manager—rates, 
divisions and research; H. J. McKenna, freight 
traffic manager—rates; B. R. Dolphin, assistant 
to general freight traffic manager, all at Minne- 
apolis. D. M. Knox named assistant freight traf- 
fic manager—rates, Chicago. E. F. Glennon and 
R. F Day, named assistant general freight agents 

rates, Chicago and Minneapolis, respectively. 
$. H. Longren appointed assistant general freight 
agent—divisions, Minneapolis. R. F. Berndt named 
passenger traffic manager, and P. H. Sullivan ap- 
pointed assistant passenger traffic manager, both 
at Minneapolis. 


SOUTHERN.—Robert H. Smith, assistant treasurer, 
promoted to treasurer, Washington, D.C., suc- 
ceeding M. G. Chew, retired. Edward W. Rawlins, 
assistant treasurer, succeeds to Mr. Smith’s du- 
ties, with no change in title. Herbert B. Porter, 
cashier, promoted to assistant treasurer, succeed- 
ing Mr. Rawlins. George M. Williams, assistant to 
treasurer, promoted to assistant treasurer. John E. 
Joy, assistant cashier, appointed cashier. William 
H. Jordan, assistant to treasurer, succeeds Mr. 
Joy. 

Terence O’Brien, trainmaster, Asheville, N.C., 
appointed superintendent, Macon, Ga., succeed- 
ing Robert G. Claiborne, who retired June 1. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—Fred Q. Tredway, assistant 
to vice-president, system passenger trafiic—public 
relations, San Francisco, retires this month, after 
more than 37 years with the SP. 


OBITUARY 


George Hugh Sheridan, 52, traffic manager, ex- 
press department, Canadian National, Montreal, 
died June 3. 


Stewart Maxwell Smith, 52, assistant purchasing 
agent, Canadian National, Montreal, died June 3. 





Albert E. Klaproth, 56, assistant general man- 
ager, Pacific Fruit Express Company, died June 3 
at Chicago. 





Supply Trade 


R. W. Neill Company has been appointed ex- 
clusive agent for the sale to railroads of Audio 
Development Company’s telephone type plugs, 
patch cords, panels, telephone coils and all other 
stock transformers and filters. 


John A. McKerlie, superintendent of transporta- 
tion, Gary Steel Works of United States Steel Cor- 
poration, has been appointed assistant to the gen- 
eral superintendent. George Saver, assistant 
transportation superintendent, has been named to 
succeed Mr. McKerlie, and in turn is replaced 
by Norton J. Echle, transportation engineer, U. S. 
Steel central operations. 


William F. Huggins has been appointed vice- 
president—overseas operations for the Air Brake 
Division of Westinghouse Air Brake Company. He 
will be in charge of all activities of the division 
outside the United States. 


Thomas Noddings has been appointed to the 
transportation sales department of the Trane 
Company, LaCrosse, Wis., and will work on the 
sale and application of Trane equipment to the 
transportation industry. 


OBITUARY 


J. S. Acworth, assistant vice-president, General 
American Transportation Corporation, died June 3 
in Illinois Masonic Hospital, Chicago. 


Dividends Declared 


ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN.—common, $4, semi- 
annual; 4% participating preferred, semiannual, 
both payable June 23 to holders of record June 2. 

ALLEGHENY & WESTERN.—gucranteed, $3, semi- 
annual, payable July 1 to holders of record June 20. 

ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE.—5% preferred, 
25¢, semiannual, payable August 1 to holders of 
record June 27 

BANGOR & AROOSTOOK.—60¢, quarterly, payable 
June 30 to holders of record June 16. 

BEECH CREEK.—50¢, quarterly, payable July 1 
to holders of record June 13. 

BESSEMER & LAKE ERIE.—$1.50 preferred, 75¢, 
semiannual, payable June 10 to holders of record 
May 29; $3 preferred, $1.50, semiannual, payable 
June 2 to holders of record May 15. 

BOSTON & ALBANY.—$2.50, payable June 30 to 
holders of record June 13. 

CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY.—$2, pay- 
able June 20 to holders of record June 4. 

CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN.—common, 50¢, quar- 
terly, payable July 3 to holders of record June 16; 
5% preferred, 621/2¢, quarterly, payable June 30 
to holders of record June 1 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC.—40¢, quar- 
terly, payable June 30 to holders of record June 13. 


CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE & SOUTH BEND.—15¢, 
quarterly, payable June 16 to holders of record 
June 5 

DAYTON & MICHIGAN.—8% preferred, $1, quar- 
terly, payable July 1 to holders of record June 13. 


DELAWARE & BOUND BROOK.—50¢ quarterly 
payable May 20 to holders of record May 13. 


DELAWARE & HUDSON.—50¢, quarterly, payable 
June 28 to holders of record June 11. 

DETROIT, HILLSDALE & SOUTH WESTERN.—$2, 
semiannual, payable July 2 to holders of record 
June 18. 

EAST PENNSYLVANIA.—$1.50, semiannual, payable 
July 15 to holders of record July 1. 

ERIE & PITTSBURGH.—guaranteed, 871/2¢ quarterly, 
payable June 10 to holders of record May 29. 

FORT WAYNE & JACKSON.—preferred, $2.75, semi- 
annual, payable September 3 to holders of record 
August 20. 

GREAT NORTHERN.—75¢, quarterly, payable June 
16 to holders of record May 21. 

GULF, MOBILE & OHIO.—$5 preferred, $1.25, 
quarterly, payable September 8 and December 15 
to holders of record August 10 and November 25. 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—reduced, 50¢, payable July 1 
to holders of record June 2. 


LAKE SUPERIOR & ISHPEMING.—40¢, quarterly, 
payable June 16 to holders of record June 2. 
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turn an 

overnight visit 
into a 

vacation 


To have fun, go where fun is! And it 
certainly is at Chicago’s famous 
Edgewater Beach Hotel — where a 
week-end can be an extra vacation. 


You'll find so many things the whole 
family can enjoy in this casual coun- 
try club atmosphere. . . swimming in 
The Cabana Club Pool, tennis on our 
champion courts, or just lounging 
with the lake breezes cooling our 
acres of shaded lawn. 


At night at the Hotel, there’s dancing 
under the stars or a summer theatre 
where you can applaud Broadway 
hits. 


Write for a free booklet, “Exciting 
Adventures in Chicago”. .. or better 
yet, make your reservations now. 


Make it a family vacation—There’s 
no charge for under-14-year-olds in 
your room on Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday. And, there’s no charge 
for swimming or tennis. 


THE EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 
Chicago, I/linois 


‘Get Back to Work,’ Senator Warns 


(Continued from page 9) 


ted “the long-outmoded picture of a grasp- 
ing titan to remain unaltered.” 

“I spent eight years in the Senate be- 
fore calling on the Surface Transportation 
Subcommittee to investigate the plight of 
the railroads,” Mr. Smathers went on to 
say. “In those eight years I don’t believe 
i received a half-dozen letters from rail- 
road executives . . . which discussed the 
problems of the railroads.” But the picture 
changed rapidly when the subcommittee 
began its hearings. Railroad witnesses 
were articulate and convincing. The ac- 
tual situation began to be understood. 

“The public was soon aware that the 
railroad crisis was no paper tiger,” said 
the Senator. “The labor of years finally 
bore fruit. The story that fell on deaf 
ears for so long became a prime topic 
in press, on radio and television.” 

“But the public’s memory is short and 
its patience thin’—and that’s the reason 
the Senator believes the railroads had 
better be prepared to do all they can 
for themselves, on their own initiative, 
as soon as Congress enacts the pending 
legislative program. 

In opening the RPRA annual meeting, 
President George M. Crowson (IC) re- 
vealed that the question of calling off 
the session had come up—for reasons of 
economy. However, the decision was that 
the expense of a national railroad public 
relations meeting at this time would be a 
prudent outlay—in view of the timely im- 
portance of effective work in this sphere. 

He called for unity of purpose in the 
railroad industry; more on-the-job training 
of railroad public relations people; and for 
education of railroad officers and super- 
visors in the work of the public relations 
department. He also asked for a more in- 
tensive program by the RPRA. 

Features of the meeting included an ad- 
dress by Chief Guy L. Brown of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
(RA, June 9, p. 34) and a session (with 
W. H. Schmidt, Jr., of the B&O as mod- 
erator) at which heads of several railroad 
departments made known their views of 
public relations work. These speakers 
were J. Russel Coulter, president, TP&W; 
John E. Kusik, vice president, C&O; Wil- 
liam H. Kendall, vice president-operation, 
L&N; and James R. Sullivan, vice presi- 
dent-personnel, M&StL. 

Mr. Coulter expressed the traffic offi- 
cer’s point of view. “Public relations,” he 
said, “is the one single department of the 
railroad which lacks definition and prob- 
ably will always lack it. The role you as- 
sume depends upon your ability to sell 
top management on the need for good 
public relations, your ability to define ob- 
jectives, your ability to secure the coop- 
eration of every individual necessary to 
carry out a program to meet those ob- 
jectives. 

“Finally, it is your job to help sell your 
railroad to all its publics—from shippers 
to the general public. And in your role as 








salesmen, it is also your job to sell the 
fact that, in the event some of our diffi- 
culties are removed, there will be even 
greater progress in the railroad industry 
than has been seen in an era since the 
day of the driving of the golden spike.” 

Mr. Kendall, speaking from the stand- 
point of the operating department, said 
that on the L&N his department cooper- 
ates with the public relations department 
—by providing one or more public rela- 
tions committees on each division of the 
railroad. “Operating officers on each com- 
mittee share equally with the traffic and 
other departments the responsibility for 
maintaining good public relations and 
good community relations.” 

Mr. Kusik said the C&O’s computer ex- 
pert had given him an estimate of 40 
trillion—as the number of impressions on 
the public, created by the C&O in the 
course of a year. He enumerated the na- 
ture of some of these contacts—shipments 
and passengers moved, news and adver- 
tising, personal calls. 

To make these impressions favorable, 
he said, the railroads should: (1) “Seek 
to create an image of our railroad as a 
good citizen;” (2) impress the public with 
the “image of an efficient transportation 
business having a progressive attitude;” 
and (3) “be anxious to create an image 
[of itself] as an attractive outlet for in- 
vestment funds.” 

Mr. Sullivan said that public relations 
people could help in “efforts to convince 
our co-workers on the labor side of the 
table that modernization and fundamental 
revision of their contracts is essential to 
restoring the railroads’ competitive posi- 
tion. We must somehow get through to 
these folks that we can continue to pay 
high wages and employ large numbers of 
people only if we can increase our volume 
of business by greater productivity per 
man-hour and lower unit costs. The re- 
wards to both labor and employers, if we 
can find common cause, could be tremen- 
dous.” Mr. Sullivan noted with satisfaction 
some recent instances of “true labor states- 
manship” toward this goal—notably state- 
ments by Guy L. Brown, of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. 

On the subject of “Wider Horizons for 
Public Relations,” President David E. 
Smucker of the DT&I said it is the public 
relations man’s job “to tell us how ig- 
norant we are without making us mad.” 
He urged his audience to “talk to people 
about people’—which, he said, is more 
effective than “to bray about things we 
don’t like.” Other aspects of this subject 
were discussed by Kenneth McCalla 
(Texas RR Assn.); R. C. Champlin 
(PRR); G. J. Handgik (AT&SF); and 
Howard Skidmore (C&O). 

The meeting was addressed, also, by 
Kenneth W. Haagensen, president, Public 
Relations Society of America; and Ken- 
neth W. Haemer, an AT&T company spe- 
cialist in “communication.” 
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NOW... 


AUTOMATIC DETECTION 






See our demonstration in Booth 72 at 
the Mechanical Convention June 23-26 





YOU'RE PROTECTED ... 
FOR 12 CENTS AN HOUR* 


*Based on 4 years amortization. 
Estimate of installation included. 


OF BROKEN FLANGES! 


Called a Wheel Checker, this 
steel fingers placed at right angles to the rail. 
depresses the fingers—but a broken flange will not! 
out, controlling an alarm and motorpump 
is shot on the passing wheels and you spot the defective wheel easily. The 
Wheel Checker, 
detecting broken flanges since 1952. ( 


1333 SOUTH FRANKLIN ST. — DENVER 10, COLORADO 








detector consists of a series of 
A normal moving wheel 
Result: a relay drops 


bright yellow non-drying paint 


automatic 


only one of its kind anywhere, has been successfully 
set detailed information today. Write: 


Wheel Checkers 











FOR SALE 
REBUILT 
RAILROAD CARS FOR INTERPLANT USE 
GONDOLAS e BOX e FLAT 
ERMAN-HOWELL DIVISION 
LURIA STEEL & TRADING CORP. 
332 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
WEbster 9-0500 








LOCOMOTIVES 
BLOWER — HOLE DRILLS 


Two 80 ton and one 25 ton G. E. Diesel-Electric 
Locomotives. Like new—built 1955. 42” track gauge, will 
alter to suit. 
One Ingersoll-Rand Motor 
used. 
Four Blast Hole Drills, Bucyrus Erie 42 T Electric, with 
accessories. In good operating condition.—Bargain price. 
1—Joy Axivane Series 1000 Fan, Model 4212-261. 1150 
B. D. 30,000 C. F. M. at 3” W. G., complete with drive 
and 25 H.P. Motor, 250 Volt, D. C.—Excellent Condition. 
COALDALE MINING COMPANY, INC. 
Lansford, Pennsylvania 
Lansford 1619 


Blower, Type FS—never 














POSITION OPEN 


Man wanted with civil engineering 
education and some practical 
experience in Railway Engineer- 
ing. Employer desires person 
familiar with journal box lubri- 
cator pads, etc. Person would 
take charge of operation. Loca- 
tion Chicago, Salary open. In 
replying state age, education, 
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Nation’s Largest Warehouse Stocks 


L.B. FOSTER <. 


PITTSBURGH 30 + ATLANTA 8 + NEW YOUK 7 
CHICAGO 4 + HOUSTON 2 - LOS ANGELES 5 


experience & references, Box 629, 
RAILWAY AGE, 79 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago 3, III. 
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i  sealtite. car bolts 


"Wood engineered”’ for a smooth 

i level-with-the-surface moisture 
tight seal without counter- 
sinking . . . Sealtite fins bear 
against wood on a radial 
plane to prevent turning when 
nuts are set. Available in 
Hot-Dip Galvanized finish 

for ‘Long Life Economy,” 

in black for low first 

cost. Call, write or 

wire for sample prices. 













Bolt available 
with Loktite 
Nut No. 2 or 
std. sq. (shown) 
and hexagon 
nuts. 





Cross section of head from 
above, showing fins, 
bevel and shank. 
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The Action Page 





Strong Railroads—Strong Nation! 


ha 


Senator Smathers a few weeks ago 
drew attention to the rapid strides 
Russia is making in extension and im- 
provement of its railways. He con- 
trasted Soviet alertness with U.S. 
neglect of railroad health and vigor. 

The Senator’s warning is corrobo- 
rated in detail by our own Bob Lewis, 
in his report on Russia’s railroads in 
this issue. 


There isn’t a keener eye anywhere, to really 
see what’s going on on a railway, than Bob Lewis’. 
Ever since the time, almost 30 years ago, when he 
regularly played hookey from high school to 
follow progress of the Reading’s electrification, 
Bob has been riding railroads, working on them, 
and spotting everything in sight. That’s what he 
did in Russia, where nobody stopped him from 
talking with Russians or from the free use of his 
camera. 

And what he saw in his 9,000 miles of travel 
within the Soviet Union was a country in a boom 
of industrial expansion—with railroad expansion 
to match. Virtually without a system of highways, 
the Russians apparently believe that such a luxury 
can wait awhile. First things come first—and the 
first thing for transportation effectiveness on a 
national scale is a strong railroad system. 

While Russia builds up its railroads, Uncle Sam 
has permitted adverse political forces to weaken 
this nation’s mass transportation. Who is being 
smart—Ivan or Uncle Sam? 


Nations do not become predominant, on the 
international level, merely by developing strong 
armies and modern weapons. Behind the military 
lie the farms, the mines, the factories—and the 
efficiency with which they are operated. Efficiency 
in production—and transportation—means de- 
velopment and selection of the best available 
tools. 

America won its world-wide economic pre- 





dominance through private enterprise—and a free 
market for investment funds. The free market is 
the most efficient system for the allocation of in- 
vestment funds. Even a fanatic anti-capitalist 
admitted to Bob Lewis in Moscow that we were 
world leaders in the automotive field. But would 
we be if the manufacturers weren’t free to price 
their cars for the competitive market, or if some 
of them were favored with federal aids and tax 
exemptions while others were not? 

America has singled out transportation in 
stifling the free market for investment. Money is 
poured into waterways, highways, air transport 
facilities from the public treasury—with no way 
of knowing whether it is being spent wisely or 
wastefully. The railroads are left to find their new 
capital in private investment markets. But private 
investors are cautious and restrained, when it 
comes to putting their money into competition 
with tax-fed and tax-exempt facilities, such as 
highways and inland waterways. 

So railroad development in the U.S. has been 
allowed to languish—relative to that of other 
forms of transportation. 





Russia does not have a free market for capital 
investment—but it does have some smart men at 
the Kremlin who allocate investment money 
among the various kinds of transportation. They 
are not the kind of fellows who will put a billion 
rubles into a superhighway, if that same billion 
rubles will provide more transportation when in- 
vested in railroads. 

Honest-to-goodness capitalism does a better 
job of allocating capital wisely than does honest- 
to-goodness socialism—but a hybrid kind of capi- 
talism, such as we have in U.S. transportation 
today, is no more effective than would be a hybrid 
socialism. 

Until U.S. railroads are again allowed to engage 
in intensive developmental activity, Americans 
have reason to be worried. The Communists don’t 
have to out-shoot us to acquire world dominance 
—they merely have to out-produce us. They can 
do that if they are smart, while we are foolish, in 
the allocation of capital. 


WHAT TO DO?: Enact the Smathers program fast. Follow through with all further 
measures necessary to make the inflow of capital as easy for the railroads as for 


other kinds of transportation. 
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BOX LIDS 


SYMINGTON COMPOSITE ARTICULATED JOURNAL BOX LIDS 
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New York Central picks “Roller Freight” for Flexi-Van cars 


NE hundred of the new-design 

flat cars ordered by the New 
York Central for Flexi-Van service 
will be “Roller Freight’’—freight 
cars on Timken‘ tapered roller bear- 
ings. The Central is one of 67 rail- 
roads and other freight car users 
going “Roller Freight”. These 100 
specially designed Flexi-Van flat 
cars are an integral part of this 
revolutionary innovation in rail- 
highway transportation. 

Timken roller bearings eliminate 
the hot box problem—No. 1 cause 
of freight train delays. And they 
get shipments in and out of terminals 


faster because they cut terminal bear- 
ing inspection time 90%. Shipments 
move faster and more reliably— 
help railroads in the battle for 
business. 

And railroads cut operating and 
maintenance costs with Timken 
tapered roller bearings. They’re a 
precision product that cuts mainte- 
nance to the bone. They can go up 
to three years without adding lubri- 
cant—cut lubricant costs 95%. 

Already 67 railroads and other 
freight car owners have over 25,000 
“Roller Freight” cars in service or 
on order. And over two-thirds of 


these are in interchange. When all 
freight is “Roller Freight” America’s 
railroads will save an estimated 
$224,000,000 annually in operat- 
ing and maintenance costs—about 
$113 per car. They'll earn about 
22% of their “Roller Freight” 
investment. And all America will 
benefit from ever better service. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, 
Ohio. Cana- 
dian plant: 
St. Thomas, 
Ont. Cable: 
““TIMROSCO”’. 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS ROLL THE LOAD 





